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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Hore dawns for Ireland in the new temper of moderation and 
candour which many circumstances indicate. Journals of an ex- 
treme colour, on both sides, give marked signs of this improved 
temper. The Fermanagh Reporter, an Orange paper, discovers the 
folly of the anti-national spirit which used to make the Orange- 
man boast that he was “a Britoner” and hated everything 
Celtic—a spirit which made the Anglo-Irishman an alien in the 
land. And the Nation, resuscitated, although not abandoning 
the hope of Irish independence as an ultimate aim, sees the folly 
of insurrectionary agitations. Not that we construe what we 
observe to be any stage-play reformation, perfect in an instant: 
Dr. M‘Hale still continues to pour from the altar the fire of his 
canonical Billingagate on Protestantism and Englandism, even 
when England appears as an almoner to relieve the starving Irish 
from death. But better times have set in. The Queen’s visit has 
been an example of Ireland’s accessibility. The intellect of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland had before been making a clinical study of the 











and its condition; the new Colleges, which will open in | 
a month or so, will not only be sources of higher education, but | 
in the gathering of the Professors, who are drawn from all quar- | 
ters, they are occasioning an immigration of intellect which must 
have a happy influence—not because Ireland wants mind, but 
because a certain intellectual as well as material absenteeism has 
left the fields of study too much to classes of thinkers with ex- 
clusive views and interests. The most “national” of her writers 
will unite with us in that observation, and not accuse it of any 
disparaging purpose. 

The opening paper in the first number of the revived Nation is 
remarkable both for its admissions and its unabated resolution. 
Ireland, the writer declares, “ has submitted to misery and dis- 
honour which no nation ever endured without resistance before.” 
Supposing it were so, what a wonderful extent of debility is im- 
plied in the fact! what wonderful self-ignorance in the boastful 
threats of all the Repeal agitation! Mr. Duffy scarcely makes 
account enough of the terrible difficulty which is implied in the 
assertion. Ireland, he says, remains,—which is true of the land, 
but, if his description is correct, the assurance is hardly true of 
the nation. It is true that Ireland cannot go back either to 1848 
or to 1782; and there is hope when one who has been a leader 
among the wandering agitators distinctly recognizes the neces- 
sity of basing any new effort on “the actual facts of their condi- 
tion.” Mr. Doffy’s plan of renewed activity is not yet developed: 
it involves some sort of fixity of tenure, and some inroad on 
“sectarian ascendancy”; but it also counts upon a combined ac- 
tion of minds in England and Ireland. The first object is to be 
the land. This may be a troublesome movement to official paciti- 
cators, who love stagnation even more than concord ; but English 
sympathy would not be refused to Irish effort, even though Eng- 
lish opinion might differ on special points. Any nation, to be 
well governed and easily governed, should be powerful: as bodily 
examples of comparative comfort and safety in troublous times, 
and the reverse, we may point to England and Ireland. 








The official authorities deserve commendation for a new and 
comprehensive activity in striving to grapple with the artificial 
causes of disease which exist in the bad sanatory arrangements of 
our towns and dwellings. Some of the reforms urged in our last 
number are already initiated: in certain unions, house to house 
Visitation is to be enforced ; notices are to be posted up directing 
the poor where to find medical relief; and interments in towns are 
to be stopped under the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Preven- 
tion Act—if that statute is strong enough. 

We do not learn whether this last point is to be pushed through- 
out the Metropolis, though we think it would be quite possible to do 
this, even under existing laws, by a vigorous act of administrative 


burial-grounds and vaults,—the tapping of leaden coffins, lest 
they should burst with the mephitic vapours; the piercing of 
half-decayed coffins, in “ boring” for a vacancy among the graves 
where no vacancy is; the breaking-up of coffins with the spade; 
the exposure of naked bodies, undecayed but not unmutilated, and 
dissecting them with the spade, to pack them closer. Such prac- 
tices are general in respect of locality and frequent in respect of 
time ; they are repugnant to the lowest and coarsest ideas of de- 
cency and to the rudest ideas of sanatory police : they are there- 
fore “nuisances” in the most literal and popular sense of the 
word, and cry for the intervention of police. Whatever may be 
the privileges of corporations, aggregate or sole, or of private per- 
sons, it is manifest that they must > exercised with due regard 
to decency and public safety ; therefore it would seem possible to 
stop that which is indecent and noxious, Without “ prohibiting ” 
interment in a single burial-grourd of London, it might be i 
ble to prevent interment where it ought not to take place, by 
watching the process, and holding the operators responsible for 
every specific act that violates decency or public safety. Say to 
the sexton in a crowded churchyard, Bury this body there if you 
please ; but you must do it without damage to the coffins already 
lodged there, without exposure of human remains, without dis- 
engagement of malaria. 





Diplomacy preserves its secrecy, and report now describes the 
Congress of Princes at Frankfort as one “to settle the German 
question.” We defy any power included within “Germany” to 
“settle” any great section of the European question, The rivalry 
of Austria and Prussia would forbid that, even if states beyond 
Germany were not complicated in the affair,—Hungary, Venice, 
Lombardy, and many more. They may patch up the central au- 
thority or “ Diet,” but they can “settle” nothing. Kossuth de- 
nounces Gorgey’s “shameful ingratitude,” and several circum- 
stances strengthen the impression that Gorgey surrendered on 
grounds of policy rather than from absolute exhaustion: in other 
words, Hungary abruptly broke off the war without having been 
subdued ; she yielded her cannon, but retains her self-possession ; 


| and her chiefs, on returning to their Austrian allegiance, become 


a party within Austria whom it will not be safe to dispose of by 
any Congress of Princes at Frankfort. The Emperor of Russia 
is at Warsaw, lavishing honours upon Prince Paskiewicz, the 
recipient of Gorgey’s semi-voluntary surrender; and the Imperial 
letters are couched in terms of “ candid and deep-felt gratitude,” 
which attest the previous solicitude. Venice yields unvan- 
quished in spirit; on the contrary, she has learned to know that 
a spirit which was thought to be drowned in the lagunes still 
dwells in the Queen of the Adriatic. ‘ A Congress to settle the 
German question” must fail for insufficiency of authority, of 
power, and of the locus standi. Its success might be mischievous 
even to “the Princes” concerned, since it might tend to super- 
sede the European Congress which is so much needed. 

Certain portents make us suppose that such an idea is not yet 
abandoned among the secret councils of diplomacy. The friends 
of the royal classes are busy in keeping their merits before the 
public: “A Legitimist” describes the Comte de Chambord, of 
“noble ” countenance, “ pure and exalted” mind ; an Orleanist 
describes the ingenuous patriotism of Louis Philippe ; a Bona- 
partist, namely, the Prince-President Louis Napoleon, orally ad- 
vertises his own qualities as a Legitimist and Conservative! All 
these parties speak as if their merits were under some critical con- 
sideration. There is a talk in Paris of revising the Constitution of 
1848,—which could hardly be done without some countenance 
from without. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the Congress of 1850, if it be 
held, will be no new conspiracy of the Princes to parcel out Eu- 
rope among themselves and their adherents. Princes and di- 
plomatists are liable to a sort of judicial ignorance, which makes 
them refuse to see much ; the information presented for their use, 
specially winnowed from the chaff with which it is found in jour- 
nals and public report, is also imperfect, and often spoiled by 
tampering ; and the training of royal or official people often makes 
them at the mercy, not only of defective information, but also of 
defective informability. This ignorance might lead a Congress 
terribly astray, if effective steps were not taken to ascertain the 
necessities and opportunities of the time. It is desirable to re- 
establish governing power within the states of Europe ; but in or- 
der that it may be a valid power, strong to rule and to endure, it 
should possess all the modern aids and appliances of political 
power, including popular sanction. 





The capital of Canada has again been the scene of disturbances, 
and blood has been shed; the weak and compromising spirit of 





authority. The London papers teem with letters describing the 
most shocking practices incident to interment in our overcrowded 
(Latest Epition.] 


the Government at once exasperating opposition and inviting 
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attack. The riots of April had been made the subject of an in- 
quiry, tardy and secret, and thus keeping alive the anger which 
it could not overawe. At last—on the 15th of August—it was 
thought safe to arrest certain persons of the “ British” party, 
who were so accommodating as to go down to the police-office 
privately, for the purpose of being arrested and held to bail. 
Imagine a Government accepting that sort of accommodation 
from the very persons it was professing to coerce! The privacy, 
however, was not so secret but that it got abroad, and it occa- 
sioned a renewal of the April riots. The mob attacked Mr. La- 
fontaine’s house, and was repulsed ; and a Jad was shot in the re- 
pulse. ‘“ Murder! Anglo-Saxon blood!” cried the enraged 
“ British.” An inquest was held, at which Mr. Lafontaine re- 
fused to appear as a witness. A great concourse of the British 
was bidden to the funeral of the lad, on the 18th; and an armed 
police force was stationed to preserve the peace: at the demand 
of the mob, it was removed to the other side of the river. The 
sequel is unreported. 

And whilst the authorities at Montreal were combining the 
policy of Radetzky and Dogberry, where was Lord Elgin, Go- 
vernor-General and Commander-in-chief ?—Still ensconced in his 
villa at Monklands, safe in “ dignitied neutrality.” 

This intelligence arrived in London on Monday: Tuesday's 
Gazette announced Lord Elgin’s elevation to the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom: what for? Is it a sarcastic pun—because he 
is so slow to appear, that Ministers will make him a Peer? or is 
it that Lord Grey, like a perverse mamma, is petting the spoiled | 
child the more people cry cut upon him? 











The Metropolis. 

Orders were issued by the General Board of Health, on Thursday, for } 
the closing of the grave-yard of St. Ann's, Blackfriars, and that of St. An- | 
drew’s, Holborn, and of Christchurch, Westminster, on the reports of their | 
Inspector, Dr. Gavin Milroy; and for the closing of the Cross-bones Burial- 
ground, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on the report of Mr. Grainger. 

The office of Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, vacant by the death of Mr: 
Aston Key, has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. John Hilton. 

At a mecting of the City Committee of Health, held on Monday, the | 
Reverend W. Marshall, Vicar of St. Bride, appeared with a petition from 
the principal parochial authorities of that district, representing that the in- 
habitants were dying of cholera, and praying that the Board would assist 
in checking the progress of the malady, by granting them the codperation 
of three medical men, with authority and means to dispense medicine and 
day by day to visit. He thought it necessary to state that not one case in 
which the premonitory symptoms were attended to had ended fatally. The | 
prayer of the petition was instantly granted. 

Mr. Bunning, the City architect, was instructed to seck a site and pre- 
pare plans for a temporary hospital for the reception of cholera patients. 

At the Wednesday's sitting of the Board, Mr. Bunning reported his 
search through the City for a hospital-site, and his determination that the 
vacant space lately occupied by the Fleet Prison was the most eligible. 
It was agreed that the temporary cholera hospital should be erected there. 

A letter was read from the Central Board of Health, recommending 
visitation from house to house. Mr. Simon, the Public Health Officer, re- | 
ported his plans for carrying out this suggestion— 

He would place the City in three districis under medical supervision at once, | 
and appoint as many medical assistants as, in the progress of the malady, might 
be considered necessary; and a medical superintendent to receive reports, to at- 
tend at his own house in the City at certain hours, and attend the Committee 
daily. With respect to a hospital for cholera patients, he recommended a light 
well-ventilated building, capable of containing from sixty to one hundred beds, 
with four nurses to each division, and having accommodation as a dead house. 

It was agreed to carry out these plans. On the suggestion of the Lord 
Mayor, it was resolved to advertise for medical assistants; with preference 
to naval and military surgeons on half-pay, as they have seen cholera in all 
its varieties in those countries where it proved most disastrous. 

At the Thursday's sitting, a numerous deputation from the Ward of 
Faringdon-Without, headed by Alderman Sidney, waited on the Committee 
to remonstrate against the placing of a cholera hospital on the site of the 


| The insolvent could then maintain an erect front. 


was now asked. Mr. Cooke appeared for the insolvent. He said, application had 
been unsuccessfully made to Messrs. Young and Vallance for an advance of money 
on the instructions they had received from Mr, Throsby senior; but their instruc- 
tions were, to advance 300l. if a “ clear discharge ” covld be obtained from all 
the creditors; and the adjudication pronounced was not such a “clear discharge,” 
Mr. Young was willing to pay the 300/. if all the creditors would sign a release, 
thus making a “ clear discharge.” The debts were 765/.; 3001. would pay about 
seven shillings in the pound to most of the creditors, a few small debts being dis- 
charged in full. Nineteen creditors, representing some 550/., had consented to 
the composition; but a few had not, and among these was Mr. Randall. The 
matter now remained with the Court. Mr. Cooke prayed judgment; remarking 
that there was no extravagance alleged against Mr. Throsby. 

The Chief Commissioner seemed to think that the words “ a clear discharge” 
would apply to such a discharge as he had proposed: only future property would 
be liable, and that could be touched only by leave of the Court. Mr. Cooke still 
persisted that Mr. Young would not pay on such terms. The Chief Commissioner 
then asked what Mr. Randall had to say on the matter. 

Mr. Randall said, he placed himself in the hands of the Court. He had no de. 
sire to keep Mr. Throsby in prison. He was ready to let the case stand in the 
same position it was in before the insolvent went to prison; and he was willing to 
wait until an answer could be received from Australia, so that his judgment- 
debt and costs might stand over. He felt that it was due to himself to appear be- 
fore the Court and make this statement, because he had, as an honest man, done 
nothing he need blush to own. He had no ill-will or unkind disposition towards 
the insolvent: his reason for not answering the letter sent to him by Mr. Nicholls, 
offering the composition, was because Mr. Throsby’s father was a very wealthy 
man, and he wished to be paid his debt at some time or other. All the debts con- 
tracted at Oxford only amounted to 450/. in four years, averaging less than 120/. 
a year: there had been no undue solicitation by the Oxford tradesmen; and they 
felt—at least he did—that they had a claim upon any future earnings of Mr, 
Throsby, that they might be paid in full. 

The Chief Commissioner asked Mr Randall, if it would not be best to concur in 
Mr. Young’s proposition? Mr. Young here interposed, and said if Mr. Randall 
took the seven shillings in the pound he would be more likely to be paid the re- 
mainder than if he now refused. Mr. Randall replied, he would take the seven 
shillings now, and wait ten years for the remainder, if necessary ; but he couid not 
consent to give up his hold on the future property of the insolvent. 

The Chief Commissioner regretted that the creditors were not unanimous in 
accepting the insolvent’s offer. If the creditors would take his advice, they 
would take the offer and sign the release, and leave it to the honour of the insol- 
vent and the feeling of the family at some future period to pay their debts in full. 
If this advice was not acted 
upon, he must give a judgment which he hoped to be spared: he did not think 
that the young man was entitled to go out of the court “ graced” with an imme- 
diate discharge, unless it was accompanied by the satisfaction to the creditors 
which had been proposed. : 

After a pause, Mr. Randall was asked if he would give way to the feeling of the 
Court. He said he had others to consult, and could not at once reply. The case 
was therefore adjourned to the 18th. 


Manning was brought up at the Southwark Police Court on Saturday, attended 
by Mr. Binns as his attorney. A few brief questions were put and answered; the 
charge of participating with his wife in the murder of Patrick O'Connor was 
formally entered, and the prisoner was remanded to Horsemonger Lane Gaol till 
Thursday; the day also of Mrs. Manning’s remand. In answer to the charge, he 
simply said, “I am innocent of the murder.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Coleman, the landlord of Manning's house, appeared in the 
Southwark Court, and complained of newspaper reports that he had refused to 
allow the Police to make further searches in the house, and had let the house to 
a new tenant. He had not let it, and did not mean to let it at present. The 
flooring of several rooms had been taken up; and the whole lower part of the 
house pulled to pieces, at much inconvenience, and some expense to himself; and 
if further operations were necessary, he had required that the Police authorities 
should engage to put the place in proper order, or be at the expense of his doing 
so. Mr. Secker, the Magistrate, observed that this proposal was reasonable, but 
he could not interfere. The Commissioners of Police have not pressed their re- 
quirements as to further search. 

Early in the week, Mrs. Manning applied successfully to Mr. Secker for some 
of the money taken from her at Edinburgh; the restoration of which bad been 
refused by the Magistrate last week, on the ground that it was probably Mr. 
O'Connor's property. Twenty pounds was returned to her; and on receiving it 
she said, “ Thank the worthy Magistrate for this favour; 1 am indeed obliged 
to him.” Subsequently, the husband’s attorney, Mr. Binns, applied to Mr. Secker 
for a fair division of this sum; only a few pounds of it had been yielded. Mr. 
Secker heard legal arguments on the point, but refused to interfere. 

On Thursday, the first joint examination of the prisoners took place. Great 
curiosity was exhibited by the public to be present at the proceedings, as it had 


| been rumoured that scenes would occur between Mrs. Manning and her busband, 


Fleet Prison; declaring that it was a great hardship on the ward to have | 


it made the point on which cholera patients from the whole city of London 
should be congregated; and urging that the site was itself a bad one, from 
its proximity to the Fleet ditch. After discussion, it was resolved that the 
original determination should be adhered to. ‘The deputation threatened 
to resist the decision with all their might. 


A special meeting of the Common Council was held yesterday, to con- | 


sider the propriety of increasing the powers granted to the Committee of | 
Health,” &c. Alderman Sidney stated that there is superabundant ac- 
commodation still available in the great hospitals. In Bartholomew's Hos- 


pital there are beds for 70 cholera patients, and only 30 cases; in the | 


West London Union Hospital, room for 18 more patients; the Greville 
Street Hospital has offered to receive 100 cholera patients from the City. 
These statements had much influence on the debate, and made the Lord 
Mayor alter his opinion and declare against the temporary hospital. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, an amendment on the report of the Committee was car- 
ried; and the prayer of the deputation, for the removal forthwith of the 
temporary tent in Farringdon Street, was complied with, 


and that an “extraordinary line of defence” would be adopted. Prince Richard 
Metternich and Baron Koller of the Austrian Embassy, Sir John Eustace, and 
several other persons of note, obtained seats near the bench. ‘The general crowd 
was So numerous, and the struggle so earnest to obtain a view of the prisoners, 
that unseemly squabbles interrupted the proceedings. : 

Before being brought from the gaol, the prisoners were offered the opportunity 
of an interview; but Mrs. Manning said of her husband, “I don’t wish to say 
anything to him”; ard he, in his turn, said, “ I don’t want to say anything to 
her—not a word,” and shook his head. They were placed in each other's com- 

ny “ seven minutes altogether,” but this was all that passed. 

In the Police Court, Mrs. Manning retained her legal adviser, Mr. Solomon, and 
Mr. Manning his original adviser, Mr. Binns. Mr. Bodkin appeared against the 
prisoners, “ at the instance of the Government.” In his speech he said, there 
were “ many new and important facts affecting both the prisoners”; but so far 
as Thursday's proceedings went, expectation was disappointed—the evi/ence was 
a repetition of the testimony given at the Coroner's inquest, with hardly any 
addition or variation. Mr. Odling deposed, that the fractured head of the deceased 
O'Connor bore the mark of burnt gunpowder, The cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses by Mr. Solomon seemed to suggest the existence of a criminal intimacy be- 
tween Mr. O'Connor and Mrs. Manning, which the previous evidence had not encou- 


| raged. Mr. Massey, the medical student, deposed that, months since, the Mannings 


The Metropolitan Sewers Commission held a meeting on Monday. The | 
Commission should have held its Court on Saturday, but a quorum of | 


members to form a Court did not assemble that day: on Monday this state 
of things recurred, only five members assembled. But Monday was the 
last day on which appeals could be heard; so the five Commissioners who 
met resolved to go on with business without the sixth member neces- 
sary to make & quorum. An appeal was heard and decided on; the ap- 
peal dismissed, and the rate confirmed. The Court, or quasi-Court, then 
adjourned. 


ph ohh. vent Debtors Court, on Monday, the case of Mr. Charles Throsby, 
UF Oxford, again came befure the Chief Commissioner. ‘A 


h f the insolvent had been ordered on the payment of 2504. 
ihto“eours ; bit the imoliey was not forthcoming, and an unconditional discharge 








told him they meant to leave their house in July; and afterwards they said they 
could not go till the 10th of August. [The murder is supposed to have been 
planned for the 8th, and it is supposed to have been done on the 9th.] In his 
evidence as to what Manning had said about persuading O'Connor to drink 
brandy, Mr. Massey added to his former statement—Manning expressly gave this 
reason, “and then I can get him to put his pen to paper.” Manning had also 
stated that O'Connor once at the docks, when drunk, showed Mrs. Manning his 
will, leaving all his property to her. 

The examination was adjourned at four o'clock. Mr. Bodkin said, he under- 
stood that the prisoners could not have their defence ready by the next sessions 
of the Criminal Court, on the 17th instant: if they still thought so at next ex- 
amination, he would then state what course he would take. Mr. Solomon said, 
his client wished the fullest investigation, and no postponement; but if the other 
prisoner desired time, be assented to the postponement. 

Yesterday, the examination was renewed. New evidence was given by Danby, 
a porter, who carried home an iron crow-bar purchased by Manning ; by Mr. Lock- 
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wood, surgeon; by Police-Sergeant Langley, Constable Lockyer, and Inspector 

Haynes, who spoke to conversations volunteered by Manning while he was in their 

custody; and by Mr. Bassett and Mr. Hammond, stockbroker’s clerks, who iden- 

tified Manning as the man who personated Mr. O'Connor on Saturday the 11th of 
ugust. ; : aia lama 

William Danby, porter to Messrs. Evans, ironmonger, of King William Street, 
stated that he sold Manning a ripping-chisel or crow-bar, on the 25th of July. 
Manning gave his address at No.3, Minver Place. Danby himself took the bar to 
this address. . : 
seems to be scarce with you—it ought to have been papered up.” Manning took him 
intoa stationer’s in Tooley Street, and bought a sheet of paper to wrap round the bar; 
and he directed the wrapper to his house. Danby took the instrument to the ad- 
dress, and delivered it to a stout woman; whom he now identified as the female 
prisoner. This witness produced a crow-bar seventeen inches long, and stated that 
the instrument was such a one as that, but twenty-two inches long. Mr. Lock- 
wood, the surgeon who first examined the body of the deceased, stated that the 
wounds on the head might have been inflicted by such an instrument. “ Ver 
probably the sharp part of the cro w-bar would have inflicted the incised wounds; 
the other part would have inflicted the other wounds.” The shovel which was 
bought by Mrs. Manning, and which was stated at the examination last week to 
have blood and hair on its edges, was shown to Mr. Lockwood: he said that he 
“could not say what it was that appeared on the shovel—it seemed to be some- 
thing like clay: he saw a single hair attached to it when he examined the shovel 
first, but he thought it too long to be that of a man. : 

Sergeant Langley gave the terms of what Manning said on his arrest in Jersey, 
which were reported on hearsay last week from the Jersey papers. § 

Witness —“ When seized, he cried out, ‘ Holla! what are you all about here? Are 
you going to murder me?’ Then I made myself known to him; and he said, ‘Oh, 
Sergeant, isthat you? I am glad you’re come. I was coming to London to explain it 
all. Is the wretch taken?’ supposing he meant his wife. I said, ‘I don’t know, but I 
believe so from what appears in the newspapers.’ He said, ‘I suppose they found a 
great deal of money upon her—1,3007. or 1,400/.? * Tsaid,‘I do notknow; but you 
must consider yourself in custody on the shocking affair which took place at your house 
in London.’ * Oh,’ he said, ‘I can explain it all when I get there.’ In going to the 
gaol, Manning said, ‘ I'm perfectly innocent ; she committed the murder,’ ” 

Mr. Solomon objected to the receipt of this statement, on the principle that a 
man cannot make a statement against his wife. i 
dence must be received as against Manning himself{—showing a guilty know- 
ledge: it would not be received against the wife. 

Witness resumed—* He said she invited O'Connor to dine ; that he came there when 
the cloth was laid. She asked him down stairs to wash his hands, and when at the 
bottom of the stairs, she put one hand on his shoulder, and shot him at the back of the 
head with the other. Captain Chevalier asked what became of the body. I nudged 
Mr. Chevalier not to ask questions. Prisoner said, she had a grave dug for it. He 
gave the answer not quite immediately. There was a pause of about two seconds. I 
went with Mr. Chevalier next morning to the gaol. The prisoner asked how long he 
should be kept there, as he was anxious to get to London to explain it all. I said, 
* You had better be cautious as to what you say, for I shall have to repeat what you 
say.” Manning said, he was perfectly innocent, and would explain the matter in a few 
minutes. While I was on board the Dispatch, coming over from Jersey, Manning 
asked me whether, if his wife were to confess, I thought he would be free? I said, he 
must excuse me, as an officer, from answering the question. He said again, ‘ She must 





| 


On London Bridge Manning overtook bim, and said to him, “ Paper | 


Mr. Secker said that the evi- | 


confess as soon as she sees me. 1 am sure she will, particularly if there is a clergyman | 


present.” 1 made no answer. 

The witness found about a charge of gunpowder loose in the pocket of one of 
Manning's coats. 

Henry Lockyer, a Police Constable who accompanied Langley to Jersey, stated 
that he heard Manning say, she would never be bung for it: she did it, but the 
Dutchess of Sutherland would intercede for her and get her off. In coming up 
by the train from Southampton he said, “ Mrs. Manning killed him; and she said 
she could not die happy unless she did do it, for he had deceived her twice.” 

Inspector Haynes was at Southampton when the prisoner arrived from Jersey. 

Witness—*“ As he was travelling, Manning asked witness if he had seen his wife. 
Witness said he had not. Witness said, ‘ This is a serious affair, Manning: I am an 
officer; don’t say anything to me that will prejudice yourself.’ 
fectly aware of all that: [ was very foolish to go away; I ought to have stopped and 
explained.’ He then said, * Do you think I shall see my wife tomorrow?’ Witness 
told him he did not know, but thought not. He said, ‘ If I can see her in the presence 
of the Magistrate and a clergyman, she will confess all: it was she that shot O°Connor.’” 

Manning went on to say, that she had invited him in to dinner, and Jaid the 
cloth, and shot him as she was walking behind him down stairs. 
had often been afraid of his own life from her violent conduct; that on one occa- 
sion she ran after him with a drawn knife; that she thought no more of killing a 
man than of killing a cat. He said it was O'Connor that induced them to take 
the house in Miaver Place; that O'Connor had promised to come and lodge wit! 
them; that Manning had laid out 30/. in furnishing the house; that he was out of 
town at the time; that on his return his wife said O'Connor had slept there only 
one night, and meant to break his agreement, and that she was determined to be 
revenged on him. When he said O'Connor had been shot, witness remarked, that 
from the statements in the papers, it appeared there were a great many other 
wounds on the head. Manning said nothing more, but seemed very dispirited. 


cashed. He inquired of a City porter where the Bank was situated, and 
eventually employed him to take the check to Messrs. Barclay and Co.'s, telling 
him to bring the eon to “ Mr. Sewell” at the Guildhall Coffeehouse. The 
cashier at the Bank detected the forgery. Walters was careful not to stop in the 
coffeehouse till the porter returned; but he was subsequently recognized in the 
street by a waiter, and arrested. 

At Enfield Petty-Sessions, on Friday sennight, Sarah Jackson, a widow about 
forty years of age, was charged with attempting to murder her two children, girls 
of nine and five. The woman's husband died three years ago; she has since kept 
a general shop at Eufield. Early on the Tuesday morning, she assailed the child- 
ren with a table-knife, and gashed their throats and arms. The elder girl escaped 
into the street, and raised an alarm. The wounds do not appear to have been 
serious. The woman's conduct when the neighbours went in was very strange. 
When asked by the Chairman if she had anything to say, she replied, that the 
evidence was correct. She then added, do not know anything about it, an 
further than that I am at times not of sound mind.” The Chairman aR | 
that the melancholy state of her mind was very apparent; but from the evidence he 
must commit her on the capital charge. 

Veal, the burglar who escaped from Middlesex Hospital, where he was under 
treatment for hurts received iu attempting to escape over a house in Oxford 
Street, has been recaptured, He was pounced upon in Corbet Place, Brick Lane, 
while lying in bed playing at cards with a companion, 

A man employed at Messrs. Cubitt’s saw-mills, at Thamesbank, was putting & 
strap round the shaft of a steam-engine while the machine was in motion; he 
slipped, his arm was caught by some of the gear and torn from the socket, while 
Ile was removed to the Westminster Hospital, 











his leg was fractured by a fall. 
and died there. 

John Smith, a sporting man, bas been accidentally killed in a foot-race. When 
drunk, which was often the case, he was fond of challenging people to run or 
jump for a wager. Oa Wednesday sennight, he thus challenged a youth to run 
with him for two hundred yards; and the other assented. When near the goal, 
in a court at Soho, the shoulders of the runners accidentally came in contact, and 
Smith fell violently on the pavement, and fractured his skull. He died next day, 
in Middlesex Hospital. The verdict of the Coroner's Jury was “ Accidental 
death.” 





The Provinces. 

Friday [week] having been set apart by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
as a day of special humiliation and solemn prayer on account of the present 
national visitation, it was observed in the city of Salisbury with becoming 
solemnity. The whole of the shops and places of business, with scarcely 
any exception, were closed as on Sundays. The day happened, unfortu- 
nately, to be the annual licensing-day, and also the day appointed for the 
monthly County Court, or there would have been no business of any kind 
transacted in the city. Services were held in all the churches as on Sun 
days, and the whole of them were thronged with worshipers.—Salisbury 
Corresp mdent of the Times. 

The nomination of candidates to represent Kidderminster took place on 
Tuesday; Mr. John Best and Mr. Thomas Gisborne were the only candi- 
dates. Mr. Best was nominated by William Boycott, a retired draper, and 
seconded by Mr. Chillingworth, a gentleman farmer. The former said he 
had taken part in all the elections of Mr. Godson, and, singular to say, 
“the person he now nominated was also his godson.” Mr. Gisborne was 
nominated and seconded by Mr. Holmes and Mr. Brenton, both carpet- 





; manufacturers. The latter was a personal friend of Mr. Best, but confessed 


lie said, ‘ I am per- | 


He said that he | 


Mr. Jolin Bassett, clerk to Messrs. Killick and Co., share-brokers, identitied | 


Manning as the person who called at their office on the 30th of July and the 2d 
and 11th of August; giving the name of “ Patrick O'Connor,” and Mr. O'Connor's 
address, Mr. Bassett stated, that he had been shown into a room containing 
twenty-six persons, and he immediately identified the prisoner among them. Mr. 
Hammond, the other clerk in the establishment, who paid the notes for the stock 


sold, [or deposited, ] also identified Mr. Manning as the persouator of O'Connor on | 


the Lith of August; and proved the payment to him of a hundred- pound note, which 
was afterwards changed at the Bank of England for ten-pound notes. This note was 
produced : it was indorsed “ Frederick Manning, 7, New Weston Street, Bermond- 
sey” ; and Mr. Shillibeer, solicitor, swore that the indorsement was in the male 
prisoner's handwriting. Byford, a cabman, identified Manning as the person he 
drove from Mr. Bainbridge’s, the pawabroker, to the South-western Railway sta- 
tion, on Wednesday the 15th August. Pressed in cross-examination by the pri- 
Soner's solicitor, the cabman said—‘ There was a great deal that attracted my 
attention: first, there was the way I went at his desire, up Bermondsey Street, 


along Tooley Street, and along Union Street, to the station—three quarters of a 
| 


mile out of the way.” 
Mr. Bodkin proposed to remand the prisoners to Saturday the 15th. “If new 
evidence were then to be adduced, notice would be given to the solicitors for 


the prisoners; but if they did not receive such notice, they might consider that it | 


was merely a formal remand.” This proposal was acceded to, and the prisoners 


Were remanded accordingly. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, William M‘Creeth was charged with 
having forged checks on Smith, Payne, and Smith’s bank, and with having blank 
checks in his possession knowing them to have been stolen. It would seem that 
the accused got a check-book some months back, on the pretence that it was for 
Mr. Kitchen ; a check for 140/. was afterwards presented, signed “ R. B. Kitchen,” 

was paid: it was forged. A check for 12. was passed by the accused upon 

& publican in the Strand: it was not id, as the signature was not that of any 
Customer at the bank. At M‘Creeth’s lodging the blank check-bvok was found, 
With some leaves torn out: another check was discovered, signed “ Bamfield 

rothers”; names unknown to the bank. The prisoner was remanded. 

A. Walters, a journeyman baker, is in custody charged with forging and at- 
Me to utter a check for 1571. 10s. The check purported to be drawn by 
- Da Silva on Messrs. Barclay and Co.; Walters had been formerly in Mr. 
Silva's employment. He used a stratagem in the endeavour to get the check 


he thought the election ought not to turn on the fact that one young gen- 
tleman was another old gentleman's godson. 

Mr. Best spoke in favour of progress towards prosperity, and not towards 
destruction; and decried free trade, as a claptrap whose day is gone by. 
This elicited shouts of laughter from the great majority of the assembly. 

Mr. Gisborne claimed, as a veteran Reformer, the suflrages of Kidder- 


minster; and stated that this was probably the last time he should ever 
stand on a public hustings. He was proceeding, with much approval from 
the greater part of the audience, to enforce the necessity of improving and 


enlarging the political system of the country, in accordance with the ad- 
vancing intelligence of the people, when some disturbance arose out of a 
personal collision between the Mayor and one of Mr. Best's brothers. The 
squabble was not serious, but Mr. Gisborne seemed contideut of his good 





standing, and cut short his address to the electing crowd. 

On a show of hands, a great majority were in favour of Mr. Gisborne; 
and a poll was demanded for Mr. Best. 

The polling commenced on Wednesday in favour of Mr. Gisborne, and 
continued in his favour till noon; when the numbers were—Gisborne 176, 
Best 148. After that hour, Mr. Best obtained a slight lead, and main- 
tained it to the cluse of the poll. ‘The closing numbers were—Best 217, 
Gisborne 200. 

This election is said to have cost neither candidate anything beyond fair 
legal expenses. When Mr. Godson and Mr. Ricardo spent 10,000/. be- 
tween them, in the contest of 1841, the poll was—Godson 212, Ri 
cardo 200. 

The first half-yearly meeting of the York aud North Midland Railway 
Company since the resignation of Mr. Hudson, was held at York on ‘Thurs- 
The cardinal fact was, that only 17,8752. was available as profit—a 
sum which would yield only about a half per cent dividend. The meeting 
was one of turmoil and fierce exclamation throughout. <A was 
made on behalf of a hospital at York, of 500/. which Mr. Hudson had 
subseribed, and which the promoters of the hospital had so far reckoned 
Thereupon a proprietor broke out, in a man 


day. 


claim 


upon as to begin building. 
uer thus reported by the Times. 

Mr, Ramsay, in a very high state of excitement both of manner and languag 
declared the claimant ought to be ashamed of himself to make such a proposition 


} at such a time, when the medical men could prove hundreds that would lose their 


lives through the rascality of an individual whom he named, and denounced as a 
sharper, scoundrel, liar, &c., amid the loud cheers of the meeting. His brother 
directors were as much to blame. When it was said, “He is buying ther 
estate—he must be robbing us,” Mr. Ramsay said, “Oh no, that can't be; we 
have Mr. Williams and Sir J. Simpson at the board, and they never would allow 
him to rob us.” In the name of the fatherless and widow, he moved that this 
should not be paid. He called on the meeting to express their opinion, that any 
one who associated with the person already alluded to, or any member of his 
family, should be held up as a disgrace to society. (Cries of “ The rascals!” 
“* What ruin they've caused!” “ Not one of them can ever hold up his head in 
York again.” *‘ No men so despicable!) 








The naval Court-martial on Commander Pitman has proceeded. 
Mr. Jobn James Smith, Master's Assistant of the Childers, deposed that he 
was discharged from the service by Commander Pitman, on the 10th February 
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last, on the order of the Commander-in-chief, Sir Francis Collier. The letter of 
Sir Francis simply directed his discharge, and ordered that he should have a 
ssage home in a ship of war; but Commander Pitman read his discharge to him 
efore the crew, as made “ with disgrace,” and offered him his home passage “on 
condition of his serving,"—two instances of cruelty and breach of duty. 

Mr. Stephen Fisher, late Paymaster and Purser of the Childers, deposed that 
the sort and degree of the punishments was such as he had never seen in sixteen 
years’ previous service. The boy Hayter was repeatedly punished with a cane 
over the hands and shoulders; at different periods was on bread and water, also 
carrying his hammock. He used to wear a collar made of heavy wood, which 
was locked around his neck. The collar was about two feet in length, and some 
fourteen or fifteen inches in depth. It opened in the centre with a large iron 
hinge to admit the neck, and an orifice was cut in the centre, and was then locked 
up. It was upwards of two inches thick. A piece of fearnought was nailed in- 
side as a lining to protect the neck. The collar was put on in the morning, and 
taken off when the hammocks were piped down. Hayter’s head was also shaved 
on one side, as a punishment: and on his half-shaved head a great wooden funnel 
was tied for a cap. 

Mr Elliot, Master of the Childers, whose trial and punishment were last week 
reported, gave detailed evidence as to the falseness of the entries in the log-book. 
He proved that Commander Pitman got the Childers on Pratas Shoal when he 
supposed he was ninety miles off; and that the log-book was subsequently altered 
in respect to bearings, track, rate of wind, and loss of sailing-gear. 

The sixth day's trial closed on Monday, with this question and answer— 

Prosecutor—“ Is the Court to understand that the prisoner had any object in alter- 
ing the log on the 9th October 1848 ; and if so, what was the object ?” 

Mr. Elliot—* It is my belief there was an object, and that object was to make it ap- 
parent to the Commander-in-chief and the Lords of the Admiralty that the Childers 
had unavoidably gone on shore in consequence of her being utterly unmanageable from 
the force of wind and state of weather.” 

{The proceedings have been continued daily till Thursday; the evidence 
continuing of a technical nature, or being a repetition of testimony upon 
the same classes of facts.] 


The bank of Heywood and Company, of Manchester, was one of the victims by 
the forgeries of Robinson, the man who is in custody on several charges of the 
kind. A young man named Whitficld answered an advertisement offering a 
situation; saw Robinson, and was sent to Heywood's with a check for 325/., pur- 
porting to be signed by Mr. W. Burton: the money was paid. The check is sup- 
posed to have been written by Macauley, Robinson's accomplice. 

Henry Leeks, a ticket-issuer at the London terminus, has been examined by 
the Brighton Magistrates on the charge of plundering the Railway Company 
by the reissue of old tickets. He confessed his guilt: but other parties were im- 
plicated, and he was remanded. 

Grayson, a painter of Ipswich, has murdered three of his children, and killed 
himself. He was thirty- ion years old; he had seven children; he was kind to 
his wife, fond of his family, and temperate in his habits; but latterly his health 
and spirits were not good, he complained of pains in his head, and gave way to 
despondency about his means of rearing his children. On Monday morning, 
while his wife was out marketing, he took three of his sons—four years, three, 
and eight months old—into a room away from the rest of the family, cut their 
throats with a razor, and then cut his own throat. The Coroner’s Jury pro- 
nounced it a case of temporary derangement. 

Thomas Smith, a young man, has been committed for trial by the Brentford 
Magistrates for setting fire to awheat-rick at Southall. He secreted himself near 
the rick, where be was found while it was blazing; when seized, he admitted that 
he was the incendiary, and said he had been driven to the crime from want. The 
whole rick was destroyed, and another damaged, causing a loss of 901. 

A large amount of property has been destroyed by a fire on Mrs. Tucks’s farm, 
at Dagenham. The fire originated in a reed-stack, spread thence to ricks of 

rain, and eventually consumed a large corn-store, filled with grain, stables, 

u!lock-sheds, out-buildings, and more ricks. There have been many wilful fires 
in this neighbourhood of late, and it was immediately suspected from what was 
observed that this one was the work of anincendiary; but the culprit was not dis- 
covered. 

The Reverend John Wallas, Curate of Aikton in Cumberland, has been ac- 
cidentally killed, on Bowness Flow, near Carlisle. Mr. Wallas and Mr. Thompson 
were shooting grouse; Mr. Wallas bad crossed a wide ditch, and his companion 
was about to follow; but before doing so, he attempted to let down the hammer 
of his gun to half-cock; the hammer slipped, and the gun exploded, lodging the 
charge in his friend’s thigh. Mr. Wallas died in a few hours. 


IRELAND. 

The Habeas Corpus Suspension Act expired on Friday last; and on 
Saturday morning Mr. Gavan Duffy resumed his place among the “ public 
instructors” in Dublin, with a new series of the Nation newspaper. ‘This 
ia the opening of his leading article, six columns long— 

“ An Irish ‘rebel,’ for whom the transport-ship floated in Dublin harbour but 
four months ago; who has since seen his dearest friends and comrades carried 
away into penal exile; who sees the wrongs they rose up to redress at peril of their 
pom A daily widening and aggravated since their fall; and who knows that the 
country they hoped to save is sinking deeper and deeper into an ignominions 
lethargy—is called upon today to show cause, if there be any, for still believing in 
the deliverance of Ireland. ” s “ 14 

“T do not blame any man for feeling disturbed by mocking doubts, and clouded 
by deep despondency at present. Which of us has not despaired for the country 
within the last twelve months? ... . I confess that for a space I despaired of 
Irishmen in Ireland; I felt my heart borne away by the ebb-tide of emigration 
that flowed like a torrent towards the shores of the New World. The manhood 
and intellect of the country in which the hopes of "48 had centered were 
flying fast, and it seemed a more feasible task to rear a new Irish nation 
on the banks of the Mississippi than to reinfuse courage and hope into 
the debauched and despairing heart of the old country. Visions of a New Ire- 
land, in which the Celtic virtues, long choked with poisonous weeds, would at last 
be freely developed and vindicated to the world, did sometimes fill my prison 
meditations. And assuredly it was no cloudy Atlantis or fantastic Icaria, but a 
solid nation of men as God has moulded them, living by the sweat of brow and 
brain, and striving towards national prosperity and honour by the appointed paths 
of industry and religion. But the dream was but a dream to me, as it will prove 
to all who trust in it. It faded away before the returning light of sense and duty. 
In this land, or nowhere, an Irish nation must grow up. In this land, or nowhere, 
the Irish race can be saved from extinction. If we cannot hold this island which 
covers our fathers’ bones, and shelters the ashes of soldiers and scholars and 
venerable saints and martyrs of our blood, whose sky and soil have nursed and 
trained us like a second mother, and become mysteriously incorporated with our 
very flesh and blood, there is no home on the earth for us.’ 

Mr. Duffy has been making a tour in the provinces; he has seen the 
famine distr'cts and the rebel districts, and has “ conversed with many of 
the wisest and best men in Munster and Connaught.” This appalling 
picture is the result of his experience— 

“ No words printed in a newspaper, or elsewhere, will give any man who has 
not seen it a conception of the fallen condition of the West and the South. The 
famine and the landlords have actually created a mew race in Ireland. I have 














seen on the streets of Galway crowds of creatures more debased than the Yahoos 
of Swift—creatures having only a distant and hideous resemblance to human 
beings. Grey-headed old men, whose idiot faces had bardened into a settled leer 
of mendicancy, simous and semi-human ; and women filthier and more frightful 
than the Harpies, who at the jingle of a coin on the pavement swarmed in myriads 
from unseen places, struggling, screaming, shrieking for their prey, like some 
monstrous and unclean animals. In Westport the sight of the priest on the 
street gathered an entire pauper omer thick as a village market, swarmi 
round him for relief. Beggar children, beggar adults, beggars in white hairs, 
girls with faces grey and shrivelled, the grave stamped upon them in a decree 
which could not be recalled; women with the more touching and tragical aspect 
of lingering shame, and self-respect not yet effaced; and among these terrible 
realities, imposture shaking in pretended fits, to add the last touch of horrible 
grotesqueness to the picture! I have seen these accursed sights, and they are 
burned into my memory for ever. 

“ Away from the towns, other scenes of unimaginable horror disclose them. 
selves. The traveller meets groups, and even troops, of wild, idle, lunatic- 
looking paupers, wandering over the country, each with some tale of extermina- 
tion to tell. If he penetrates into a cabin and can distinguish objects among filth 
and darkness, of which an ordinary pigstye affords but a faint image, he will pro- 
bably discover from a dozen to twenty inmates in the one hut—the ejected cottiers 
clustering together and breeding a pestilence. What kind of creatures men 
and women become, living in this dung-heap—what kind of children are reared 
there to grow up into a new generation, I have no words to paint. 

“ Another feature of painful interest obtrudes itself constantly on any one who 
hada ramps acquaintance with the people. Whatever men among the farming 
or working classes were most prominent for intelligence, independence, or enter- 
prise, are in general to be seen no more. Some were ejected from their land, some 
fled away voluntarily ; but fled from the system—fied from landlords in whose 
sympathy or equity they had no trust. The young, strong, skilful working man, 
the adventurous self-reliant man prescient of success, the independent man im- 
patient of misgovernment, the man of moderate available capital that keeps spe- 
culation alive—the blood and bone of a state—these have emigrated in masses to 
——> You ask for them, and find they bave abandoned the country in 

espair.” 

“ What are the grounds of hope?” Mr. Duffy proceeds to state them, 
and to develop his plan; but stops mid-way, promising to fill up “ the de- 
tails of the rude map of action” in his next number. Meanwhile, there 
is hope in the very tone of the following passage— 

“If the struggle is to be renewed, for what object is it to be renewed, and by 
what ways and means ?—I answer, without hesitation, that the struggle of 1848 
to win our independence by arms cannot be taken up now. All bluster and bra- 
vado are more repulsive and mournful to me than adeath-bell. They sound more 
falsely, more offensively, than even the glosses of simulated loyalty. It is true 
that no man can presume to fix limits to the endurance of a nation, or bar its 
rights of resistance—and God forbid that I should try to do so; but to me, who 
am not ignorant of any part of what has been done or attempted to be done since 
February 1848, nothing is more certain than that Ireland is not prepared to walk 
in that path, and that it is a mischievous and misleading falsehood to pretend that 
she is. For nations have generally an alternative, and it is only by choosing 
neither course that they perish. For a renewal of the contest on the old grounds 
we are very plainly disabled. Wecan no more go back at a leap to the year 1848 
than to the year 1782. In revolutions, like games of smaller scope, ‘a miss is as 
good as a hit,—your chance is forfeited whether your measures hang fire or hit 
their mark. This is an uncomfortable fact, but a fundamental one, essential 
necessary to be known and understood. We cannot even go back to the Iri 
League at this moment. It was the birth of warm hopes and deep labour; and to 
revive it now would be as fruitless as growing corn in December. Vain and futile 
are all efforts that are not based upon a knowledge of our actual condition; and 
upon a free admission that we begin to reconstruct our works in the fourth year of 
famine, and the first after an utterly unsuccessful revolution. And now again we 
renew our labours, in new and trying circumstances. We must begin this time 
at the bottom, for we have arrived there. We must begin by solidly piling granite 
upon granite—not laboriously balancing a house of cards, to be blown down con- 
temptuously in the end by the breath of a Court lawyer. A design, wisely sub- 
ordinated to the actual facts of our condition, but incessantly expanding itself till 
it fill up the entire breadth of our pur, the purpose of making Ireland a free, 
prosperous, and honoured nation—is the only one in which I can put faith. It is 
easier to sigh over opportunities which are gone, or to scream for contingencies 
which have not arrived, than to strive towards this purpose by systematic labour 
and devotion; but whoever means to live through other years than the present 
or hopes to see the end attained, had better not prefer that plan. Assuming these 
premises, what then?—This, then: we cannot win our rights at a blow, but we 
must win them in detail. This is my faith. We must win them in detail, be- 
ginning with the most urgent, and advancing from point to point towards the 
great goal. Ireland is a sick and disabled man, whom we must strengthen and 
invigorate with many preliminary successes before he is able to win “his last and 
most precious right. Independence is no longer the first achievement and sole 
spring-head of all that will enrich and ennoble our country, but the end and re- 
sult of many previous victories. There, and no other where, does it lie. For the 
tice of revolution has gone out and left us stranded on the shore, and we needs 
must conform to the circumstances in which we are cast. Shipwrecked men 
build with spars and waifs spared by the storm; and if they are wise ones, work 
cheerfully with the means and appliances fortune has left them, making no un- 
manly whining for those that lie buried in the great deep, for whining will not 
bring them back again. We must win our rights in detail, and strive to learn, or 
revive, the heroic virtues in the struggle; for it is folly to talk of the independ- 
ence of the Irish race till the individual men of Ireland have learned to become 
independent.” 

We lately presented in an extract the recantation of the Curk Reporter, 
one of the most earnest and able of the Young Ireland journals; Mr. 
Gavan Duffy's revised and amended political creed is indicated above: on 
the other hand, we find a “new profession” by one of the organs of the 
antagonist party of High Orange Toryism. The Fermanagh Reporter, 
casting off the old leaven, calls upon the Protestants of Ulster to be no 
longer ashamed of being classed among the “ mere Irish,”—to forget their 
Saxon descent, and feel a just pride, in common with their Celtic brethren, 
in being natives of Irish soil. The writer contrasts the faults and errors 
of the South and the North— 

“ The fault of the people, in the South and West of Ireland is, that they are 
prone to submit to the leading of designing men, and to fancy that they are seek- 
ing the country’s good and their own prosperity, while all the time they are being 
skinned like eels and gold like sheep. Can any one in his sober senses imagine 
that the orators (if we must so miscall them) of Conciliation Hall really sought 
and hoped for Repeal? If any one is still so far lost to common sense as t0 

imagine it, let him dream away—it were vain to hope for his waking. We graat 
that many or most of the Confederates were in earnest; ‘ and so seen on them, 88 
the saying is—they are not enjoying loaves, fishes, or favours, like some soi-disant 
patriots, of whose valour discretion was the better part, and whose country 8 
their own dear selves. : 

“The fault of the people of the North has been, that many of them did not 
look upon themselves as really Irish ; pat: ‘otism, with reference to the land of their 
birth, they did not dream of, at least ‘U° il of late; the flings at Ireland and the 
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Irish never came home to them; the prosperity and 

tinguished from our own country, was their glory an 
brainless braggadocio wanted to make a more than common display of exalte 
sentiment, his boast, to the dismay of language, was, ‘I’m a Britoner.’ This i 
no fancy sketch. Multitudes of our readers must know that the state of feeling 
to which we refer has had an existence for many years. In fact, we ourselveS 
were brought up in the belief that it was a kind of Protestant duty to despis® 
‘Jreland and the Irish’; to think of England as everything, Ireland as nothing; 
and to blush at the name of Irishman. It is well known that a great many emi- 


glory of England, as dis 


re from Ulster to the United States deny their country, and call themselves | 
t 


chmen, beyond the Atlantic. Such conduct cannot be excused by the con- 
tempt with which the ‘mere Irish’ are regarded; for no man is ashamed of his 
country save the man of whom that country has a right to be ashamed.” 

The origin of these evils he traces to enmity of races hereditarily preserved, 
and false guidance by a political priesthood. As to the first, the distinctive fuail- 
ing of the North, he says—“ It is time that such a feeling had lost its power; 
for the people of Ulster are Irish now in spite of destiny; and they must 
know that their prosperity is inseparably linked to that of Ireland.” 
As to the last, the weak point of Celtic Ireland, he writes—“ It were treason 
against the bulwark of Protestantism, ‘the right of private judgment,’ to tell our 
Roman Catholic countrymen that we will not join them in seeking the good of 
Ireland unless they think with us on religious matters; but we may and ought 
to tell them, that as we do not ourselves admit of clerical interference in politics, 
we can never unite with them while they submit to what every nation who ex- 
perienced it has found to be a dangerous domination—that of the priesthood. 
A religious politician, like Wilberforce, is a blessing to the nation; but a political 
religionist is a curse to any people. The Roman Catholics have been led to cry 
vigorously for 
country. The Protestants were either silent about the good of the country, or, if 
led to made a noise, opposed tle demands of the others, and cried out as lustily 
for equally useless things; and thus, between them, we have never seen ‘the 
Irish for Ireland.’ ” 

The new phasis of opinion and policy thus indicated, secures also the 
temperate suffrage of the Leinster Lxpress— 

“The resources of the country are as boundless as the wretchedness of the 
people has been unparalleled; and surely we should not let the present period 

without making provision for the future. 
lor public benefit is proverbial for its slowness. Instead of waiting listlessly for 
its advent, let us endeavour ourselves to effect beneficial changes. The combined 
exertions of a united community can overcome obstacles which to the individual 
would be insurmountable. Let us, as men and as Christians, each in his own 
sphere, exercise his best energies, and act with a generous confidence towards his 
neighbour. We may thus be enabled to avail ourselves in some measure of those 
resources with which we are favoured, and which are being in a state of waste, 
and eventually save ourselves from the renewal of the miseries and horrible 
wretchedness which crushed the heart of the country the last three years.” 
Among the Nution’s notices to correspondents is this one— 
“ As the suppressed Nation has hitherto only delighted Mr. Inspector Guy and 
a select circle of the Castle Detectives, we propose on the first convenient day, 
ery in our next number, to make some selections from it, for the Sovereign 
eople, for whom it was originally intended. ‘ The King shall have his own again.’’, 
Some extraordinary specimens of the pulpit eloquence of Dr. M‘Hale, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, have been communicated to the public 
through the medium of the Dublin Evening Mail, by the Reverend Mr. 
Moore, Rector of Cong, County Mayo. It had been announced for several 
Sundays that the Archbishop of Tuam would hold a confirmation on 


Thursday the 23d August, “and that he would then and there denounce | 


Mrs. Moore's school aud Mr. Moore's lecture”: Mr. Moore therefore, in 
order to obtain a true account of what “the Pope's servant” should really 
say, sent two reporters to the chapel, one a Protestant, the other a Roman 
Catholic. Mr. Moore gives the report of the Roman Catholic, as less ex- 
ceptionable. 

“ Mass being over, the Archbishop ascended the altar, and addressed the con- 
gregation in Irish, saying — 

“ He was much pained at receiving an invitation from that ‘holy man’ (point- 
ing to the parish priest) to visit the parish of Cong at that unusual period. ‘The 
circumstances that called for his immediate attention were indeed painful. He, 
as their Bishop, the lawful representative of the true church of God, felt it his 
duty to warn them against the wily and crafty assaults of a base and corrupted 
church—a church filled with such filthy and foul abominations that he would 
blush to mention—a church begotten and founded by Luther and Calvin—a church 
cherished and nursed by brutal force and the lustful desires of Harry the Eighth 
and Elizabeth—a wicked church, a cursed church, established on the spoil of the 
old Catholic church of God—a church that would now rob the poor of Ireland 
of the last legacy left them by their forefathers—a church that was now tam- 
pering with the youth and age of this parish, under the awful visitation of Pro- 
vidence, to ensnare them, by holding out to them pecuniary relief only to ruin 
their souls—a church whose aim was to invent traps and snares for them. They 
will give you schools for your children, damnable schools, and then seduce you 
into their churches. Ob, what a curse! Could he believe it to be the case that 
aby parents should be found base enough to murder their children? Whatever were 
their excuses, they were more inexcusable than Cain, who killed his brother Abel. 
7e If any parents would send their children to such schools, they were killing 


souls, by making them feed on the poison and heresy of that cursed aud damnable { 


church—a church which was instilling into their mind the loathsome and soul- 
killing doctrines of Luther and Calvin. * * * * There is only one true church, 
which is the holy Catholic church: a church founded on such corrupt principles 
as I have alluded to cannot be the true church. * * * * No; it is a church which 
robbed God of His glory; a church that despises His Virgin Mother, and de- 
— her of her honour. How can they honour the Son when they despise the 

Mother ? A church which despised the saints; a church which divested the true 
church of God of its glory, and had only retained the loathsome, filthy carcass, 
with which they would fain feed the poor deluded souls they were destroying by 
their heretical doctrine. Oh! could the remains of those departed saints, who 
once adorned the now mouldering walls of that venerable abbey, arise and speak, 
and whose spirits are now in the realms of bliss, they would raise their voice, and 
tell what were the principles of that damnable church: they would tell the sad | 
history of spoliation which left it deserted and in ruins; a church founded on the 
spoil of the Catholic church, supported and established by law. He wished the 
—_ of the parish would henceforth cease to hold any communication with 
such a foul institution. They should hold no intercourse with them—they should 
not speak to them—they should not listen to them—they should not salute them 
for the future on the highway—their very breath was poison. Now let us pray 
that the Holy Ghost may come down upon us,” &c. 


At a dinner of the directors and friends of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway, on Tuesday week, Mr. George Roe, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, proposed the health of Lord Clarendon in connexion with “ Pros- 
perity to Ireland”; ascribing the happy event of the Queen's visit to that 
nobleman’s personal opinion and infl e— 
wah his Excellency had listened to the fears and doubts of the timid, instead of 

ly taking the whole responsibility upon his own shoulders, he believed ber 




















| 
boast; and when som | time on the contrast between the present prospects of Ireland and what they were 


litical chimeras, which were useless to themselves and their | 


The progress of legislation when | 


Majesty's visit would have been again postponed. The Chairman dwelt for some 

when Lord Clarendon arrived in this country; giving his Excellency credit for 

effecting the change; to whom it would afford hereafter, when perhaps filling @ 

+ destiny in the affairs of the United Kingdom, much matter for self-gratu- 
ation. 

The “ Encumbered Estates Commission ” was also toasted; and the com- 
pliment was acknowledged by Baron Richards, the Chief Commissioner. 
| He of course thought that the Commission was calculated to do much good. 

Yet he discouraged the extravagant expectations of some parties, who imagined 
that it was a perfect panacea for all the evils of Ireland. . . . The Commissioners 
had no intention of travelling at railway speed; but they trusted they would be 
able to introduce such improvements as were suited to the altered state of society, 

Some consternation has been created in Dublin by the spread of cholera 
| among the upper and middle classes, and its invasion of “some of the most 
| salubrious districts in the neighbourhood of the metropolis.” 
| “ At Castlenock,” writes the Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, 
| “ adjoining the Phoenix Park, and not far from the Viceregal Lodge, a large por- 
| 
| 











tion of the inhabitants have been carried off. On Sunday last, Major Turner, 

Master of the Horse to the Lord-Lieutenaut, attended divine service, apparently 
| in good health; he was soon after attacked, and died in the course of a few hours. 
| In some streets in Dublin the epidemic has been very fatal. In Denzille Street, 
| adjoining the terminus of the railway at Westland Row, and Merrion Square, 
| several persons in the middle class have died within the last week. In some 
parts of Kingstown there has been considerable mortality amongst all classes, ex- 
tending even to localities remarkable for their salubrity. The disease broke out a 
few days since at a poor hamlet half a mile from the town, called the Seven 
Houses, where almost all the cases proved fatal. It extended on Saturday in a 
| direct line towards a terrace inhabited by respectable families. One of the 
| houses is occupied as a boarding-school, where a youth, the son of a clergyman of 
| the Established Church, was attacked, and died in a few hours. The master of 
| the school, also a clergyman, has broken up his establishment for the present, and 

sent his pupils home to their families.” 

Apartments are in preparation at the Customhouse for the sittings of the 
| Eucumbered Estates Commission. One of the first large properties with 
which the Commissioners will have to deal is the Devon estate, in the 
county of Limerick.— Dublin Letter. 

The wholesale houses in Dublin are beginning to receive orders from the 
country shopkeepers in the South and West, for corduroys and other coarse 
fabrics worn by the humbler classes; a branch of trade almost entirely ne- 
glected for three years past.—Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicles 


Galway was thrown into the highest degree of excitement on Sunday evenings 
{the 26th August, ] by the announcement that the engineers of the Midlaud Rail- 
way Company intended opening the works on Monday morning. The bells of old 
St. Nicholas tolled merry peals from an early hour. Ihe whole population of the 
town may be said to have been in the streets at six o'clock. The procession be- 
gan to be formed at half-past six o'clock. The trades, each with its banner, 
marched in the usual order, and, attended by a vast concourse of people, arrived at 
Renmore, where the works were to commence. The procession halted, and, having 
formed a circle the Reverend Mr. Daly addressed the assembled thousands. Mr. 
Daly afterwards, amid deafening cheers, tarned the first sud of the new railway, 
the band playing the national anthem. The procession returned to town, leavin 
a number of labourers engaged upon the works. The bells of St. Nicholas paaied 
| at intervals during the day, which the mechanics for the most part enjoyed as a 
| holyday; and at night the town was splendidly illuminated, and bontires blazed 
in every street. All was excitement and enthusiastic hope.—Galway Vindicator. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Court news is told in the fewest possible lines of the daily Court 
circular. The Queen aud Prince Albert bad a fishing expedition on Loch 
Maniell on Thursday sennight; and slept for the night at “ The Hut,” » 
fishing-lodge in a solitary nook on the lake's wild shore. Lord Portman, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld, and Sir 
Charles Lyall, have been the Queen's guests at Balmoral. 











An accident of a very melancholy nature occurred on Thursday [ week] to 
Dr. Adams, resident physician in the Clyde Street Hospital. It appears that, 
on the previous day, having occasion to make use of a quantity of chloroform, he 
took several doses himself to try its strength, but without any serious conse- 
| quence: however, haviog yesterday afternoon [ Thursday week] repeated this 
| dangerous experiment, aud incautiously increased the dose to a very large degree, 
he no sooner applied it to his lips than he immediately fell back and expired. 
Several physicians were in immediate attendance, who did everything which skill 
and experience could suggest, but without effect —North British Mail. 

Last week was one of almost unbroken fog, rendering our fishing so much a 
haphazard that when a crew did get a good shot of fish they did not know where 
to go to the same place on the following evening. In several cases some of our 
boats were at sea fur more than two nights, being unable to find land. For one 
Staxigo boat, rather inferiorly manned, fears were entertained, not so much from 
| the inefficiency of the bout, as from the insufficient quantity of food they had on 
| board. They turned up after a forty-eight hours’ absence. Another crew lost 
their reckoning, after all available provisions had been devoured; and had it not 
been that they fell in with a vessel, from the crew of which they got some biscuits, 
the consequences might have been serious. When thus found, they were some- 
where in the Moray Firth. A small boat left Stroma on Wednesday afternoon, 
for Duncansby, with five wen and one woman on board, Losing their way, they 
continued sailing till Saturday morning; when they were picked up by a vessel 
about fifteen miles off Lybster, and were landed at Wick, They had tasted no 
fuod for two-and-a-half days.—John o' Groat Journal. 

Mr. Walter Black, a young gentleman who was private secretary to Lord 





} Murray, has been drowned while bathing in the sea at Strachur. The body was 


taken from the sea lifeless; but the cause of the disaster is not clearly kuown. 
Dugald Macleay, forester to the late Mr. Hay Mackenzie of Cromartie, has 
accidentally killed himself, in the forest of Rhidorach. He had brought down an 
eagle with one barrel of his gun, and it is supposed that he was despatching the 
bird with the butt-end when the other barrel exploded, lodging the charge in his 
ody. 
M‘Callum, an athletic young fellow, on his way as a convict to Aberdeen, at- 
tempted to escape, and in the scuffle he was wounded in the head. In conse- 


| quence of his wounds, it was deemed best to place him in an upper cell of the 


West Prison, under the roof. There is a skylight in the room, a cheval-de- 
frise round the parapet, and the building is five stories high; so the invalid was 
thought to be secure. During the night, however, M‘Calluin got through the 
skylight, passed over the spikes by means of his bedclothes, and with their aid 
swung himself down the wall till he reached an iron funnel, by which he de- 
scended to the ground. He subsequently surmounted a high outer wall, and got 
clear off. {In many escapes from prison chevaux-de-frise are very useful to 
the runaway as the means of fastening his rope. ] 
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#oretgn and Colonial. 

France.—The President of the Republic has made another progress in 
the provinces; a briefer and a more successful one than before. It was on 
occasion of the opening of the Epernay section of the Paris and Strasburg 
Railway. The Journal des Débats and Galiynani’s Messenger are the only 
journals which give a full account of the trip, and those papers agree that 
there were very few cries of “ Vive la République!” and a great prepon- 
derance of “ Vive Napoleon!” with occasionally “ Vive l’Empereur!” At 
Meaux, about forty artillery-men raised very marked acclamations in honour 
of the Republic; but their voices were instantly drowned by shouts in 
personal! honour of the President. At Epernay, the Bishop of Chalons, at the 
head of his clergy, presented an adulatory address; to which Louis Napo- 
leon replied with brief discretion. 


found a crowd assembled at the station to greet him. “ Very many of the 


On his return to Paris, the President | 


National Guards presented petitions and letters to the President; all of | 


which he readily received. 
his knee; but the President hastily raised him. ‘This act excited loud ap- 
plause. Several of the country-people and National Guards pressed for- 
ward and shook the President by the hand.” 

A grand banquet was given on Friday sennight by the exhibiters of 


One old man, in presenting his petition, fell on | 


the products of national industry, at the Jardin d'Hiver in the Champs | 


Eiysées. Upwards of twelve hundred guests were assembled, including the 
President of the Republic, M. Odilon-Barrot, M. Dufaure, and M. Passy. 
The President acknowledged the toast of his health in the following terms— 

“ Gentlemen, the true Congress of Peace was not in the Salle Cecille. It is 
here: it is you who compose it—you, the élite of French industry. Elsewhere 
wishes only were expressed; here are represented ail those great iaterests which 

vace alone can develop. When one has admired, as I have done, all those pro- 

igies of industry which have been spread out before the eyes of all France—when 
it is remembered how many hands have ccOperated in the production of these 
objects, and how many existences depend on their sale—oue is consoled with the 
idea of having arrived at that period to which is reserved another glory besides 
that of arms. In fact, at this time it is by the improvement of manufactures, by 
the conquest of commerce, that the struggle is to be carried on with the whole 
world; and in this struggle you have couvinced me that you will not succumb. 
But do not forget to instil into the minds of the workmen the sacred doctrines of 
political economy, by allotting to them a just part in the reward of labour: prove 
to them that the interest of the rich is not opposed to that of the poor, I thank 
you for the flattering manner with which you have appreciated my efforts for pro- 
moting the public good; and I propose as a toast, ‘ To the prosperity of French 
industry! To its honourable representatives!’” (Much applause.) 

The Moniteur has this announcement—* Several journals have spread a 
report of an approaching marriage of the President of the Republic. We 
are authorized to state that this report is devoid of foundation.” 

Attention has been given to the proceedings of the Departmental Coun- 
cils, which have been holding their annual sittings. It was much ru- 
moured that the reactionary spirit of the provinces would here first mani- 
fest itself in the definite form of simultaneous proposals for a revision of 
the Republican Constitution. It was expected that projects would be dis- 
cussed for prolonging the term of the Presidency, and decentralizing the 
general administrative machinery of the country. ‘The marked character 
of the elections of Council-Presidents encouraged these auticipations; for 
the elections almost universally favoured the reactionary party. So far, 


void. General Haynau has caused them to be burnt wherever found 
and has imposed severe penalties on persons passing or even possessj z 
them. But the Russian officers everywhere receive this currency as } 
and good; and it is said that superior Russian orders have ratified this 
course. 

About all the Magyar leaders, including Gérgey himself, there is little 
authentic intelligence. Several accounts agree that Girgey had started 
with Prince Paskiewiez for Warsaw. The latest statements give him g 


| free pardon by the Emperor Francis-Joseph, and despatch him to private 


life in Styria, “till the feeling regarding him have abated.” 

Nothing certain is known concerning the fortresses of Comorn or Peter. 
wardein; or concerning the defeated Hungarian and Polish commanders, 
It was reported that Bem had been taken prisoner by General Liiders, and 
was in the hospital at Bucharest dangerously ill. Kossuth, Dembinski, 
and Perezel, had most probably placed themselves in the custody of the 
Turkish commanders of the Ottoman frontier. 

The following letter, addressed by Kossuth to Count Casimir Bathyany, 
forms an interesting sequel to recent events. 

“ Dear Count—You will receive this letter from Colonel von Kalmany, who jg 
charged to communicate my wishes to you verbally. The apprehensions I stated 
to you at Szegedin on the 23d of June have been realized. Gorgey’s conquest of 
Ofen was the last gleam of the setting sun of the Republic, for immediately after. 
wards Dembinski was defeated in the North and Perczel in the South; then 
Gérgey fell into his fatal position at Comorn; and, finally, Bem was compelled to 
retreat before Liiders. My slender hopes of being able, by resorting to extraor- 
dinary measures, to give our cause a inore favourable turn, have been wholly de- 


| stroyed by the shameful ingratitude of Gorgey; for the sudden revelation and 
| execution of his plans, which I had long perceived and feared, was a treason to 


the cause of the natien, and inflicted on me, and through me on the Republic, a 
deathblow. Our misfortune has cost us 200,000 cannon-balls, and a flight al- 
ready become dangerous is the grave of so many glorious victories. 

“ Our cause is now utterly lost. The immense fatigues I have lately under- 
gone have wearied my spirits and shattered my bodily strength: I sigh for re 
My greatest consolation in my present critical position is the knowledge that those 
most dear to me after my native land—my family, are in safety. 

“ I go tonight with Csanyi and Horvath to Lugos; where I shall expect your 
verbal answer through Colonel von Ksalmany. 

“In the mean time, accept the assurance of my profound respect. 

“ Arad, Aug. 11. Kossutu.” 

Letters from Venice, of the 28th August, state that the Austriaus were 
on that day in complete possession of the city. President Manin, General 
Pepe, and forty persons most compromised in the revolution, had embarked 
in the French war-steamer Pluton, for Corfu. General Garzkewski had 
been appointed Civil and Military Governor, and M. Mazzani Prefect of 


Venice. 


however, as the deliberations of the Councils have at present gone, they | 


have had no reference to any constitutional or political questions; and 
there seems a probability that the apprehensions were premature. Llow- 
ever, a strong feeling has been manifested against the Minister's proposed 
income-tax, and also against the remission of the tax on potable liquors; 
so strong a feeling, it is said, as to cause M. Passy some annoyance and 
anxiety. 

IraLty.—General Oudinot has announced to the Romans, and to the 
Army of Occupation, that his mission at Rome is ended. In an address to 
the Komans, he says—* By preserving you against political reaction, we 
have at the same time fullfilled our duty and followed the dictates of our 
feelings.” Announcing to the soldiers that “ the army, now strongly esta- 
blished at Rome and in the cantonments, will be reduced in numbers,” he 
delivers the command to General Rostolan. Itis said that serious misunder- 
standings have arisen between the Gacta conference and the French Go- 
vernment. A sharp remonstrance on the conduct of the Cardinal Commis- 
sioners at Rome had been received in bad part, and tartly answered: there- 
upon a rejoinder had been returned, in terms that mortified and alarmed 
the Pope and his advisers— 

“ The French Minister announced, in a tone not to be mistaken, that his Go- 
vernment would no longer allow itself to be trifled with, 2nd that the conduct of 
the Cardinals was the means of perpetuating the elements of insurrection 


throughout the whole of Italy; that the acts done iu the name of the Pope would | 


render him odious to his people; and that, in fact, an end must be put to such a 
system before long.” 

Some of the French journals, however, say that these are fictions, in- 
vented at Paris to redeem the unpopular Noman expedition in Parisian 
favour. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Turin, on the 30th August, voted a sum 
of 100,000 livres to relieve the refugees from the diflerent parts of Italy. 
The Minister of the Interior announced that he would shortly submit to 
the Assembly a project of colonization in Sardinia, which would offer those 
refugees a more proper and comfortable asylum. M. Yosti invited the 


| to become the receptacle of al 


Chamber to declare in principle, that Piedmont, having assumed the initia- | 


tive of the war of Italian independence, and being still the centre of the 
hopes of Italy, opened its arms to all Italians compelled to quit their 
country, whatever might be their principles and doctrines. The Minister 
of the Interior combated the proposal; it was rejected, and the principle of 
the bill was voted by 123 to 2. 

Avstria.—The news from Vienna is chiefly that of promotions and 
honours showered on the officers of the Imperial and Russian armies, and 
of rumoured appointments. 


| from a choleraic affection, but was recovered. 


SwiTZERLAND.—The fact of an intended intervention by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, in Switzerland, is certified by an apologetic and explana- 
tory article in the Paris Assemblée Nationale, a paper habitually receiving 
inspirations from the Absolutist Courts. ‘The Morning Post vouches the 
rumour of Swiss invasion as containing more truth than many late ru- 
mours, and states that “ some Austrian troops have absolutely marched.” 
The following is the Assemblée’s article— 

“Some French, Belgian, and German journals of the Rhine, have been giving for 
the last few days the incredible intelligence that the Great Powers had decided 
amongst themselves on the partition of Switzerland, on the foundation of the 
several nationalities that compose it. We are in a position to affirm that such an 
absurd idea never entered the thoughts of European statesmen. No doubt, the 
journals which publish it desire to deprive the European intervention in Switzer- 
land of its real meaning. This meaning we will explain. 

“ A partition would be odious, and contrary to treaties; and what is required, 
on the contrary, is a return to the letter of these very treaties. The fundamental 
conventions of Switzerland recognize the independence of the small as well as the 
large Cantons: now demagogues have destroyed the liberty of the smaller Cantons, 
and this state of things cannot be allowed to exist. By treaties, the authority of 
the King of Prussia over Neufchatel is recognized; now that sovereignty must be 
proclaimed anew. No principle of international right can authorize Swi'zerland 

I the refugees of Europe, in such a way as will allow 
the agents of permanent conspiracies to be directed at will towards Germany, 
France, or Italy. This state of things must cease. Austria thinks it necessary, 
in the interest of the special safety of the Lombardo-Venetian territory, to occupy 
that part of the Canton of Tessin which stretches to the St. Gothard. This pre- 
tension may be contested, for it is not in the treaties; but in this Austria is sup- 
ported by Russia, Such is the real state of the Swiss question. Nothing more 
is required on one or the other hand; but we think we are in a position to know 
that, in order to reach these ends, the Powers are decided to follow the same system 


| of firmness and resolution that they have followed in the sad affairs of Italy and 


Hungary.” 

GERMANY.—The Prussian Government have issued a circular to all the 
German states who have not adhered to the constitution of the three Kings, 
fixing the 15th of this month as the last day for giving definite answers of 
rejection or adherence. After that date, Prussia will consider the protocol 
closed, and will proceed at once to the practical establishment of the Bond. 

Bremen has followed the example of Hamburg, and adhered; and Lu- 
beck will most likely do the same. 

In the Second Berlin Chamber, on the 29th August, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, M. Von Rabe, presented the statement of the finances of Prussia for 
this year. The deficit, amounting to 5,608,000 Prussian thalers, has been 
covered by the surplus of this year and the year 1847. No extraordinary 
taxes or loans have been rendered necessary. 

Unitep States.—The advices by the steam-ship America bring the 
news from New York down to the 22d August. The President was making 
a progress through the country; in the course of which evidences of great 
personal popularity were abundantly displayed. Le had suffered lately 
The election-returns had 


| still gone against the Whigs; and all accounts now agree that General 


Among the most remarkable of the latter, } 


are those of the Austrian General Count Cham Gallas to the post of Aide- | 


de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas, and of a Russian General to a similar 
post near the person of the Emperor Francis-Joseph. 
terchanges in the capital are somewhat combated, lowever, by differences 
and jealousies in the provinces. It is stuted that the Austrian officers are 
excessively annoyed at the distinction shown by the Russians to Girgey 
and the Magyar oflicers, and have refused to meet “traitors” at the mess 
and elsewhere. Discordancy is also said to have been shown in relation to the 
paper currency of the Magyar Government. At the commencement of the 
campaign, the Austrian Government declared Kossuth’s notes null and 


These amicable in- | 


Taylor and his Ministry will have to face a Legislature the majority of 
which will be opposed to them on the distinctive political features which 
mark the two leading parties in the Union. It is expected that General 
‘Taylor will sacrifice his personal predilections, and “govern in consonance 
with the expressed will of the nation.” 

Little more is heard of the “ expedition to Cuba,” as it is unanimously 
named. It is singular that the concurrence of circumstances, and the 
mystery and concealment observed as to the real destination of the ex- 
pedition, have not led to surmises of its being a sympathizing adventure 
up the St. Lawrence. 

Father Mathew has signalized his early days in the Republic by some 
waut of courtesy to a large section of the people, who have very generously 
received him as the apostle of Temperance. 
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« A committee of the most prominent members of the Massachussetts Slavery 
Society waited on Father Mathew in Boston,” the 7'%imes correspondent states, 
“ tendering him an official invitation to attend an anniversary in celebration of 
the abolition of slavery in the British West Indies. Unfortunately for the reve- 
rend gentleman, who might with great propriety have replied to them, that his 
life was dedicated to one great purpose which prevented his mixing himself with 
any other, he abruptly declined the invitation; observing to the committee, that 
he was not aware of any passage in Scripture forbidding the existence of slavery. 
His want of courtesy on é i t ) i 
circular letter, issued some time since by himself, together with the late Daniel 
O'Connell and others, addressed to the Irish residents in the United States, 
strongly urging them ‘to unite with the Abolitionists, and never cease their 
efforts till e 
man as well as the White. 

Canapa.—The steam-ship America brings intellirence of renewed 
riots and bloodshed in Montreal, consequent on the arrest by Go- 
vernment, at last, of several persons charged with being concerned in 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament. 
which furnish the materials of the ordinary accounts are but meagre, and 
not altogether consistent in details. 
Morning Chronicle contributes (though with an obvious bias) the most intel- 
ligible narrative, down to the 20th August. 

“ It became known on Tuesday last, [the 14th August,] the day after I wrote 
you, that our two Colonial Polignacs, Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin, intended 
to make a coup d'état. Upon this the excitement among the opponents of the 
Government became serious and very alarming; and on Wednesday, the following 
day, the parties against whom warrants had issued, finding that the popular fer- 
ment was likely to prove dangerous to the peace of the city, either surrendered 
themselves imnediately, or intimated to the chief constable, that upon his serving 
them with proper warrants they would straightway accompany him to the police- 
office. In this manner seven or eight were brought up, all for misdemeanours ex- 
cept two, charged with felony punishable 7 imprisonment. Some were English, 
some Irish, others Scotch; and all gave bail. 

“ While these events were going on, the excitement in the streets towards the 


} 


the occasion has induced them to retort, by publishing a | 


close of the day increased considerably; and in the evening a mob of two or three | 


hundred, chiefly boys, made a visit to Mr. Lafontaine’s dwellinghouse. 
tleman had already, in Apri] last, suffered severe loss at the hands of a mob. 
His out-buildings were burned, his house much injured, and his furniture de- 
stroyed. On that occasion Le was absent, but on this he was at home and pre- 
pared. 
colleagues in the Ministry, and others his personal friends, with, I believe, some 
ruffians. When the mob reached his premises, with what demonstrations I can- 
not safely say, a volley was fired from the house upon the rioters; and one boy, a 
fine lad about nineteen years of age, of the name of Mason, was killed, and several 
others wounded. Thereupon the mob retreated, and the firing ceased. 
agitation prevailed all that night; and several barricades were raised in the 
streets, but not with a view to resisting the troops. 
barricade, the mob cheered, withdrew, and the barricades were removed. 
the intention was in raising these obstructions, I have not learned. 

“ All day Thursday and Friday the excitement continued; and during these 
two nights large fires took place, one of which was Donegana’s great hotel. 
These conflagations, though not attributed to political incendiarism, increased the 
agitation and tumult. Great crowds filled and paraded the streets, no doubt 
with a design to intimidate; they raised barricades, and bravely thrashed ob- 
noxious individuals who were passing quietly through the town; and all this 
with the most perfect impunity. Some of the street-lamps were broken, the 
others were extinguished; and amidst the darkness, yelling, and uproar, the city 
wore an aspect of anarchy and desolation. 

“On Saturday the remains of young Mason were interred with great pomp and 
solemnity. The following is the strange card of invitation to his funeral obsequies, 
posted in every part of the city, in placard form, the previous evening— 

‘Marder! The first Anglo-Saxon blood! Turn out to a man tothe funeral, that 
you may remember for ever the murdered victim and the glorious cause! Tomorrow 
morning at ten o'clock the body of young Mason will be carried from Craig Street to 
the grave. Let the shops be shut.—Friday, Aug. 17, 1849.” 

“ The pall-bearers and mourners wore red scarfs and white bands,—emblems, 
they say, of innocence and ruthless murder, with an ominous intimation of ven- 
geance to be wreaked upon the perpetrators of the bloody deed. There does, in- 
deed, seem to be more truth than poetry in their symptoms of hostility to Mr. 
Lafontaine. About two thousand persons attended the funeral. I mention these 
details to give you seme idea of the state of society in which we live just now. In 
Montreal we may vie with any part of Texas, and we are fast relapsing into the 
rudeness and disorders of savage lile. If this state of things continue much 
longer, every man will have to go armed, and the assassination of his neighbour 
will be his only means of security... . . 

“ An evening extra of one of our papers, on Saturday, thus discourses respect- 
ing the inquest and Mr. Lafontaine— ; 

* The inquest on the murder of young Mason was suspended until Monday morning 
at ten o’clock, in consequence of the unexpected, but we suppose convenient, absence 
of Mr. J. H. Jobin, one of the jurora, and of the refusal of the Honourable L. H. La- 
fontaine to obey the summons of the Coroner to appear as a witness. 

* The first Law-oflicer of the Crown manifests his contempt for the law. 

* Lord Elgin’s Prime Minister sets at deflance the order of a high court engaged in a 
solemn duty, 

* People of Canada! what are you coming to? Judges, juries, and witnesses, laugh 
at the provisions of law. 

* Society, with Lord Elgin at the head of a political party, has become disorganized.’ 

“ As to Mr. Lafontaine’s refusal to appear before the Coroner's Jury, I cannot 
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This gen- | 


He had filled his dwelling with armed men, consisting principally of his | 


Much | 


When these last arrived at a 


speak positively, but I should hardly believe it possible. In private life, 1 have | 


ways taken Mr. Lafontaine for a humane and honourable man; and I am sure 
he regrets that blood has been shed, though he may feel justified in what he did, 
or caused to be done. Whether he comes voluntarily or involuntarily, he will be 
examined today. There is a general impression among impartial men, (in which 
I confess I do not yet participate,) making every allowance for Mr. Lafontaine, 
that his friends fired prematurely ; and they say, that in any event be should have 
warned the mob, which it appears quite certain he did not. If I recollect rightly, 
Lord North, under almost similar circumstances, gave notice of impending resist- 
ance, and the mob dispersed. 
altogether. The Coroner, who is a Canadian and a personal friend of Mr. La- 
Fontaine, was, it is said, (and I believe it to be a fuct,) one of ihe defenders of 
the Prime Minister's house, and there when the volley was fired. 1 regret to say, 
80 far as I have seen, he conducts the inquest in a most partisan spirit. I suspect 
we shall have a good deal of trouble befure it is all over. We have not had 
time to hear how the affair will be viewed in other parts of the province.” 
On the 20th, while M. Lafontaine was giving evidence, the hotel in which 
Jury were sitting took fire. “ ‘The confusion was dreadful: the soldiers 
on guard ran about with fixed bayonets. M. Lafontaine was eventually es- 
corted to the Government House in the centre of a square of troops.” 
The later accounts, by the telegraph, extend to the 22d August, and 
are brief enough for insertion verbatimn— 
“ Montreal, August 22.—The Government have addressed a letter to the 
Mayor, asking him whether he could preserve the peace of the city. His Honour 
a meeting of the Municipal Council, but they arrived at no conclusion. The 
Mayor then replied, that he could not keep the peace. 


Be this asit may, it is a very unpleasant business | 


| 


rfect liberty be granted to every one of the inhabitants, the Black | 
| strange to say, the Coroner objected. 


The telegraphic despatches | 


The Montreal correspondent of the 


“ All the Executive Councillors have arrived, and held a Council yesterday, as 
also today. 

“ The Horse Police are still out of town, and it is said that a body of armed 
men are waiting their arrival. [It is stated that the Police had fired at the peo- 
pis, blank cartridge one supposes, on Saturday night the 18th; then went on 
yoard a steamer, crossed the St. Lawrence, and remained on the East side of the 
river. ] 

“ The fire-insurance companies have determined to raise the rate of premiums.” 

The New York Courier and Inquirer writes— 

“ The inquest on the lad Mason, shot from Mr. Lafontaine’s house, was going 
on under a guard of soldiers; and even during the investigation the same bitter- 
ness of feeling was apparent as we find everywhere else in Canada. One part of 
the proceedings has struck us with some surprise. A juror asked Captain 
Wetherall, a Magistrate, who had proceeded to the spot on hearing of the riot, if 
he knew the names of the parties whom he had seen in the house; to which query, 
But the juror persevered, and extracted 
from the witness that most of them ‘ looked like gentlemen’; and the papers 
generally agree that the friends of Mr. Lafontaine had proceeded to his house to 
protect it. It seems, however, that the shots were fired before any damage was 
committed, The crowd, more than half boys, as is usually the case in such mat- 
ters, went up huazaing to the gate, which they broke open; and after having ad- 
vanced about twenty feet, were fired upon. Upon which a volley of stones was 
thrown at the house; a salute replied to by the inmates with a discharge of fire- 
arms. The arrival of the troops seems to have stopped further outrage, 

“ The town seems to be still under great excitement; so much so that a pro- 
clamation has been issued against riotous assemblages— as stringent measures 
will be taken to suppress them.’ The garrison is kept undeg arms, and the Horse 
Police brought into town. The latter are a body of men lately raised, who seem 
to be looked upon with contempt; bearing the unpopular cognomen of the ‘ Elgin 
Guards’; some of the papers call them * The Hens.’” 

The hostile criticism but cautious advice of the Montreal erald would 
seem to imply more than is expressed— 

“Lord Elgin, representing the majesty of England, remains a close prisoner. 
Hlis Ministers, not wise enough to foresee the dangers of the state, nor firm enough 
to provide against them, take care of their own property by filling their houses 
with armed men. While the head of the Government refuses to govern, but re- 
tains the helm which he should resign to other hands, all government is at an end. 
The citizens are shot down—perhaps in wrongdoing—certainly not by legal 
authority, nor in support of law and order. That is our condition. How long 
this is to continue we know not; but if it lasts much longer, all we can say is, 
that every decent man will avoid the country, as he would a tribe of Malays in- 
toxicating themselves previous to running a muck... . . It is perfectly evident 
that the Proviucial Ministry is now acting with the perfect concurrence if not 
under direct instructions from the Imperial Government. Unless, therefore, that 
Government in this country is to be overturned by forcee—and we presume no one 
thinks of that—abortive attempts at violence will only give occasion for renewed 
triumphs of vindictiveness. In the end, resistance will be overcome, and the victory 
of our enemies will be so much greater, as it will be graced by so many more vic- 
tims.” 

To the same effect, in less measured language, the Montreal Courier de- 
clares— 

“ We look on this whole affair as a battle between French and English. Mr. 
Lafontaine, in his insolent arrogance, has thrown down the gauntlet; but we feel 
confident in the ability of our countrymen to pick it up, and make this traculent 
upstart pay for his temerity; we know our strength, and how and when to use it. 

“ We must again say to our countrymen, that to make rows in the street, and 
to pitch on such insignificant and contemptible curs as Tully as objects of indig- 
nation and punishment, is simply to injure a just and righteous cause. When a 
man meets with a viper, he does not pinch off his tail, but he smashes his head 
where the fangs are. If the people want a revolution, let them get muskets and 
ammunition, and go to work like men, and fight it out: but it is not the work of 
men to make atiacks on individuals, which is just the very thing for which we 
have always blamed the opposite party; nor is it worthy of men of spirit and 
courage to tar and feather a thing hike Tully.” 

West Inpies.—The steam-ship Dee arrived at Southampton on Tues- 
day. Her mail includes advices from Jamaica to the 7th, Demerara to the 
5th, Trinidad to the 7th, and Barbados to the 10th August. 

The Jamaica news alone possesses political interest. ‘The elections were 
going on very favourably to the popular cause. A large majority of the 
members returned up to the time the packet left are advocates for retrench- 
ment. In the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, two King's House mem- 
bers had been returned under protest from the Retrencliment members, 
whose voters were kept from the poll by the physical force of the partisans 
of the successful candidates. The parish of St. Mary had elected two 
gentlemen of the Jewish faith. 

A good deal of excitement had been caused by the secession of Mr. Hee- 
tor Mitchel from the ranks of the uncompromising Retrenchment party. 
Mr. Mitchel has published a long letter explaining and advocating his 
views, which are in favour of “ a compromise”; “ not a succumbing to the 
Council, but an honourable sacrifice to principle, and also to expediency, 
which is here on the side of virtue.” He says— 

“ Government having made its decision, it behoves us now to ask ourselves, in 
sober prudence, to what purpose shall we persist in making that an essential part 
of our retrenchment scheme, which we may now, upon calm reflection, be morally 
sure we shall never attain from the present Government. ... . I have myself deeply 
considered this subject in its bearings; and I confess I see no door so entirely open 
to a proper comproinise as one lately suggested for public consideration by a writer 
in the Dispatch,—that is, that the oflicers in question should receive a certain 
proportion of their salaries in Exchequer-bills, redeemable at a distant cate. To 
which I would add, that as the Governor could not be expected to receive sueh 
payment, a commensurate amount of similar Exchequer-bills, to the extent of 
one-third of his salary, should quarterly be issued trom the ‘Treasury to any of the 
public who might be willing to take them. ... . We are all ground down to ruin 
by British policy and British injustice, and all of us admit it to be so. But the 
Government sees that we are a house divided against itself; and we therefore allow 
the Colonial Office to remain blind to our condition and deaf to our petitions, be- 
cause we will not bind ourselves by one common interest in a bond of speaking 
unanimity. .... Public and private economy will do much, but not enough. We 








| must seek to put our laws and institutions on the footing best suited to our wel- 


fare and our wants; and we cannot do this without temperate, well-considered 
legislation. Shull we lose the opportunity of doing this because we can’t clip the 
incomes of some particular servants ?” 

The Demerara advices are not of marked interest. ‘The bill for the ex- 
tension of the franchise had made considerable progress in the Court of 


| Policy: but all excitement on it had faded away. 


The general tenour of the advices as to the crops is, that the year’s pro- 
duce is below the average in all the islands except ‘Trinidad and Barbados, 
where there has been a considerable excess. 

CaLirornia.—A letter from the Times's “ own correspondent” at San 
Francisco, dated July 2, gives by far the completest account which has 
appeared of the state of things in California. Passing over minor prodi 
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gies,—such as the rental of “ the hotel” of the place being 15,0007. a year; 
that of a single room for a countinghouse being 150/. a month, and houses 
being altogether so scarce that it was proposed to haul up the hundred 
ships lying idle in the bay and turn them into habitations by cutting doors 
and windows in their sides,—we invite attention to the following illustra- 
tions of political and social developments. 

“ In California there is de facto no Government and no administration of jus- 
tice. Those establishments are in a novel if not in an unprecedented state. 
General Riley is Governor of California, and resides at Monterey, the nominal seat 
of government. Commodore Jones is Commander. in-chief of the naval forces, and 
has his flag hoisted on board the Warren frigate, at present in San Francisco har- 
bour; and General Smith is Commander-in-chief of the land forces in California 
and Oregon, and has his head-quarters in San Francisco. This array of authority 
looks well on paper, but from the desertion of soldiers and sailors (particularly the 
former) the arm of military power is almost powerless. The military are posted 
in different parts of the country; a few at the Presidio of San Francisco, about | 
three miles and a half from this, situated near the entrance to the harbour from | 
the ocean. A small party of men is at Venicia; and several small parties are | 
posted at different parts of the Sacramento river, the great highway to the gold 
region. All the soldiers are allowed indulgences to preserve their fidelity. Those 
at the Presidio are permitted to come into San Francisco to work at all manner of 
jobs on their own account, by turns, on leave of absence. They are also allowed 
the use of the Government cars and waggons, which they let out on job; while the 
men in the interior are allowed furloughs to go to the ‘ placeros,’ to try their hands 
at ‘digging,’ by turns; the produce of their labours forming a common fund. 

“In the absence cf legislative measures by the American Congress for the 
government of California, the administration of the country is attempted to be 
carried on by a mixed and necessarily confused systern of Spanish law, grafted 
on American institutions, which it is found impossible to amalgamate and im- 
practicable to work. The only semblance of a court of justice which exists in 
San Francisco is that vested in the office of Alcalde. The functions and attri- 
butes of this magistrate, if fully carried out according to Spanish (Mexican) law, 
are incompatible with American notions of civil and criminal jurisprudence—in- 
consistent with free institutions, and totally repugnant to the feelings and senti- 
ments of American citizens. Hence a good deal of bitterness of feeling has been 
engendered, and a conflict has arisen between the Alcalde (an American) and 
many of his fellow citizens.” The writer gives an amusing summary of the con- 
test. “Some months back, a public election took place here by universal suf- 
frage in the widest sense of the term (for votes were admitted without regard 
to qualification by citizenship) for the ostensible object of supplying the 
district with a government. Out of the members so elected has sprung a 
body styling itself ‘ The Legislative Assembly of the district of San Francisco.’ 
This Assembly completed its arrangements by appointing a staff of salaried 
officers, such as a ‘ Speaker,’ ‘ Clerk,’ ‘ Sheriffs,’ &c. One of its earliest 
acts was to abolish the office of Alcalde on a charge of malfeasance, preferred or 
alleged against the officer filling the oftice. It then called upon this officer to de- 
liver up the archives of his office. The Alcalde resisted, and applied to General 
Riley, the Governor.” Some weeks were spent in fruitless negotiation. “At 
length the Assembly brought the affair to an issue, by sending its Sheriff, with a 
posse, who took possession of the records vi et armis. The Alcalde showed fight 
on the occasion, by presenting a loaded pistol; which, as he told me, he always 
kept at hand, ‘as an auxiliary in the dispensing of justice’ from the judgment- 
seat; and threatening to fire at any one who touched his ‘ papers.’ The Sheriff 
had anticipated him. He presented a six-barrelled revolver at the head of the 
magistrate; when the latter, as he expressed himself the next day, ‘seeing his 
chance of the first shot to be lost, gave up further resistance.’ The Sheriff and his 
satellites possessed themselves of what books and papers they thought might be the 
records of the office, and carried them away to the ‘ Hall of the Assembly,’ where 
they remain locked up and inaccessible to the public. The dethroned Alcalde 
preferred a second complaint in person to the Governor at Monterey; whereupon 
a proclamation was issued repudiating the conduct of the Assembly, on the ground 
that its members had ‘usurped powers which are vested only in the Congress of 
the United States.’ 

“Tn the absence of a constitutional and universally acknowledged and respected 
Government, of an effective military force, of legally appointed tribunals of justice, 
of municipal authorities, of a militia, and of a police, it would naturally be sup- 
posed that this country was in a state of anarchy, confusion, and disorder, if not 
of riot, rapine, and bloodshed. This is far from being the case, however extraor- 
dinary the assertion may appear. Merchandise of all sorts, furniture, ard liquors, 
are exposed in the streets, on the beach, in open yards—in short, all over the 
town, owing to the want of warehouse-room for storage, and remain, except in 
a, few and solitary instances, untouched by the hands of the robber and the 

ief. 

“ The trade of this place does not increase in proportion to the increase of emi- 
gration; because a great many of the emigrants bring goods for sale and provi- 
sions for their own use, besides houses to live in. The trade of the place is much 
overdone, and there is a glut of many goods in the market ; the fleet of merchant- 
men now in the harbour having brought varied and large cargoes from all parts, 
so that a vast amount of money will be lost by shippers generally.” “ What 
must be provided for, in a great measure, are the desires, whims, tastes, and 
caprices of men hitherto unused to wealth, suddenly enriched by gold-digging, 
carried away by sudden impulses into a vortex of extravagance and all sorts of 
wild indulgences; reckless in their expenditure, and indulging in luxuries that 
they formerly knew only by name. Hence the great demand for champagne and 
liquors of the first class, and of preserved meats and fruits, and other delicacies, 
which has all along existed, and which still continues, although the increased sup- 
ply has lowered the price.” 

In respect to “ the diggings,” the correspondent gives full and interesting 
extracts from the journal of a friend, whom he describes as “ a scientific and 
practical miner, at present engaged with a party of fourteen men on the | 








Juba River,” and whose “ information may be relied on.” 

“Tam at present (June 1849),” writes the ‘ friend,’ “ working at a place on the Juba 
where the gold has already been taken from the surface; and I find that the deeper I 
dig the richer the earth is. As a proof that this gold is all alluvial, (or brought down 
by the river,) it is found in greater quantities at a bend where the river forms a bar. 
Ihave also observed, that where the hills on the sides of the river are bold and pre- | 
cipitate, the auriferous deposit is generally greater than where they run in a gentle 
slope. As yet, I have seen no veins of gold in these mountains; but a specimen | 
of gold embedded in a matrix of white quartz wasshown to me, said to have been | 
brought from the Snowy Ridge. It was exceedingly rich, the greatest part of the stone 
(ore) being pure gold, and weighing about 4lb. Troy. 

“‘ Although there has been much exaggeration in the statements with regard to the | 
oye in California which I had seen previous to my arrival in this country, nevertheless 

$ riches appear almost incredible, and I have much hesitation in stating the quan- | 
tities of gold which I know persons to have washed out in avery short time. I will con- | 
fine myself to the fact which has come under my own personal observation, that a man 
with a common washing-pan, which is merely a round wooden bowl, containing about 
the fourth part of a bushel of earth, in six or seven hours’ labour obtains from one to | 
two ounces of gold — of pure gold too; and this the men under my direction are actually | 
@oing. Let me remark, that this is a sum which bas never been got out of the gold- 
washings of Chili or Peru, by a regular routine of labour, at their highest pitch of fer- 
tility since the conquest.” 

The following was taken down from the friend's dictation: it confirms 
the ponding remarks applying to the coast ports. 

“TI will conclude with the mention of perhaps the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with this remarkable country; which is, that although we are entirely 
without laws or authority in the mines, (as indeed is the case in all other parts 


of the country,) and although the miners are generally composed of 
daring, and pte can race, a code of honour and justice a cehonteae 
established amongst themselves, which is strictly observed. No miner encroaches 
upon the washing-ground of his neighbour, although be sees sometimes that it ig 
vastly richer than his own. Robbery has been hitherto entirely unknown; and 

ou leave your tent, containing your goods, provisions, and gold, (the latter 

uried, however,) and go out to your labour without leaving behind any other 
safeguard than the good faith of your neighbours, which on the river Juba has 
never been violated; though, in case of violation, it has been agreed upon by all 
that summary and severe chastisement would follow. The penalty of a conviction 
of robbery before a jury of miners would be certain and speedy death by hanging 
to a bough of the nearest tree.” 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune at Columma Mills, California, 
narrates Lynch-law proceedings by the White settlers against the “ misera- 
ble wretches of Indians, very little above the monkey tribe,” which equal 
any atrocities of past times and savage countries in their revolting bar- 
barity. Five Oregon men had been killed in the Roidalle Fork, and a war- 
party of thirty settlers set out to track the tribe suspected of the homicide, 
The tribe was overtaken, and attacked; twenty-seven men were killed jn 
the conflict, and thirty-seven men and three women made prisoners, and 
marched to the Columma station. The writer in the Tribune says— 

“ One of the war-party, as he rode by me, called my attention to the false hair 
hanging down each side of his horse’s head; which was too readily perceived, by 
its black, straight, and shining appearance, to be the scalps of the Indians, 
Another drew his knife, and, exhibiting the blade covered with the blood, said that 
‘ This has done its work ; I shall lay it by. The wretched prisoners were marched 
from one end of the village to the other, and made to sit or squat down in rows 
under the trees, where they were questioned through an interpreter. Two of them 
were found guilty. Suspicions were entertained against five others; who, with 
the two already doomed, were retained, and the others set free. 

“ A meeting was called, and a messenger sent for Captain Sutter to come up 
and try them; but he having been threatened with death from the Whites, as 
well as the Indians, gave that as his reason for notcoming. When the messe 
returned, the Council, consisting principally of the war-party, met and concluded 
to try them that afternoon; and at six o'clock, one of them that could con- 
verse with the Indians told them they were to be marched out to take their 
seats upon a log and have theirtrial. He also stated that there had been enough 
evidence given to convict two of them, and that the others would probably be 
cleared. The poor wretches then followed the chiefs out to a triangular space, 
bounded on one side by the hills, on another by the village, and on the other by 
the rapid current of the swollen river. When within five paces of the pine tree, 
which that night had been laid low by one of the peaceful and industrious in- 
habitants to build him a shelter for the coming winter, they broke and ran, some 
towards the hills, and others towards the river. The word was given to fire, and 
two immediately fell, one upon the log on which he was to have been tried, the 
other six or seven paces beyond; and the others who had fled to the hills were 
overtaken and stabbed with bowie-knives. Of the two who plunged into the al- 
most freezing water of the American Fork, one was shot, but yet swam till half- 
way across the river, when some White men were seen running down to the o 
posite bank to head him off. He immediately turned and swam back to t 
shore from which he had first plunged; and when he reached the brush which 
grew along the bank, one of the Oregon men drew one of Colt’s revolvers, and 
put a ball through his brain: he never moved afterwards; and when I passed 
again a few minutes after, he was still entangled in the bushes, but nothing but 
the back of his head could be seen. The other swam to the opposite shore; but 
was prevented from landing by two mounted men, who threw stones at him, until 
one of the numerous stones from this side struck his head, and he sank to rise no 
more. When the chase was over, and the party returned to where the first shots 
were fired, the two Indians were still alive: one was lying on his face, with his 
bed-blanket spread over him. One of the captors, perceiving that he still 
breathed, drew a knife and plunged it into his side, while another beat his brains 
out with a large stone. The other miserable victim, who fell over the log, and 
whom I saw making an effort to rise as I passed immediately after he was shot, 
at this time was laid parallel with the trunk of the tree; another ball had ex- 
tinguished the little life that the first fire had left; and his only garment, a spot- 
ted calico shirt, was burning, having been set on fire by the fire from the pistol, 
so near was the muzzle when he was shot. Further to the left, on the side of the 
hill, I saw another of the party bending over his victim, busily engaged in re- 
moving the scalp. 

“ Captain Greenwood proposed burying the Indians near where they fell. ‘No, 
no!’ was the cry; ‘they burned the bodies of our men, and we will burn them.’ 
But Greenwood’s influence prevailed, and the bodies were covered with earth. All 
that I have related as having taken place here I saw. 

“T have little doubt that the innocent suffered in this case as well as the guilty. 
But I will make no comments; every one has a right to his opinion. 

“ The war-party, early the next day, with few exceptions lett and took up their 
quarters on the other side of the river, intending to move off over the Rocky 
Mountains. At the time this tragedy was being performed, Mrs. Wimmer re; 
sents the Indians who have been encamped in the village as being in a dreadful 
state of alarm. She states that they ran to her, and begged her to save them, as 
they feared that they were all to meet with the same fate. That evening they 
were gathered around their fires, crying like so many children; but before 
sun shone upon this valley they had departed, and now not one of them is to be 
seen here, neither has there been since this sad catastrophe.” 





Miscellaneous. 


In the event of our foreign relations presenting a sufficiently peaceable 
aspect, her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
and the leading members of the Court, intend taking a trip up the Medi- 
terranean next year.— Globe. 

Prince Albert is taking occasional instructions in Gaelic from the Re- 
verend Mr. Anderson, of Crathie, with a view to acquiring a knowledge of 
a language connected with the literature of the country, and which forms 
the dialect of a class in whom his Royal Highness takes much interest, and 
among whom a considerable portion of his leisure at this season of the year 
is likely to be regularly spent. Mr. Anderson is himself a good Gaelic 
scholar, although a Lowlander.—Perth Courier. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge and the Duke and Dutchess of 
Mecklenburg are expected to remain at Plasgydd, in the Isle of Anglesea, 
until the first week in the ensuing month. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed, under 
the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto James Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., 
Captain-General and Governor-in-chief of her Majesty’s Provinces _of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and of the Island of Prince Ed- 
ward, and Governor-General of all her Majesty's Provinces on the Conti- 
nent of North America and of the Island of Prince Edward, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Elgin, of Elgin, in that part of the said United Kingdom called Seot- 
land.—London Gazette, September 4. 
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The death of the Grand Duke Michael was too hastily announced by 
the German papers. He was not, however, expected on the 31st August to 
recover from the apoplectic attack under which he suffered. 
By letters received from Naples, vid Marseilles, we learn that Prince 
Castelcicala has been recalled from the embassy in London and appointed 
to that at St. Petersburg. His successor as Minister to this Court is on his 
way to England.— Globe. 
The King of Prussia has presented the Reverend William Cureton, of 
the British Museum, with the gold medal for literary and scientific merit, 
as a mark of the high appreciation in which the King holds Mr. Cureton 
for his recent edition of Ignatius. The medal was accompanied by a letter 
from the King to the Chevalier Bunsen, desiring him to convey to Mr. 
Cureton the expression of his high esteem. 
The Montreal Courier of the 16th August states, that Sir George Simp- 
son has returned from his annual tour through the Northern settlements, 
and that no tidings of Sir John Franklin have been obtained. Sir John 
Richardson is on his way back, and will be in Montreal early in Septem- 
ber. The second in command of the Explorer, Sir John Rae, will, how- 
ever, continue his search throughout the present summer. 

It is understood that the Bishop of Victoria will sail for his destined 
sphere of labour in about five weeks, attended by twoor three Missionary 
Presbyters; one of whom will be associated with the Bishop in the conduct 
of the College at Hongkong.—Colonial Church Chronicle. 

Measures are about to be taken to establish in Birkenhead an institution 
identical in its objects and similar in its organization to that which has at- 
tracted so much notice at Devonport as “ The Orphan's Home.”—Morning 
Post. 


Lord Brougham has improved the leisure of the vacation by publishing, 
ina pamphlet shape, a letter to Sir James Graham on the subject of 
“ Making and Digesting of the Law.” One main feature of the letter is a 
criticism on the defects of our present lawmaking machinery, as exhibited 
in the history of the Bankruptcy Digest which Lord Brougham passed 
through Parliament in the late session; the remaining portion embodies 
the conclusions to which these criticisms point, insisting on the necessity of 
our resort to some new machinery, and suggesting the outline of an im- 
proved system. The Bankruptcy Digest was first presented to the House 
of Lords in 1848: by the Lords it was referred to a Select Committee, and 
a great body of evidence was taken, which led to material improvements. 
Next session it was reintroduced, and referred to the same Committee; 
then more evidence was received, and further suggestions acted on; and 
in its finally improved state it was unanimously passed and sent to the 
Commons. This careful discussion, however, occurred only on such parts 
of the bill as made changes in the law; the Digest was not thus treated, 
and “ for an obvious reason.” 

“ No Committee can undertake with advantage the minute consideration of the 
terms in which provisions agreed upon as to their substance shall be couched. 
Confidence must of necessity be placed in the learning, skill, and diligence of 
those who have prepared the digest. So it has uniformly been as often as any 
branch of the law has been thus digested, by consolidating many statutes into 
one. Of this the history of our Legislature during the last sixty years affords 
many instances. One of the most remarkable is Sir R. Peel's Digest of the 
Laws respecting Larceny. In all these cases, the bills being carefully prepared 
by skilled workmen, were adopted by both Houses of Parliament with scarcely 
any alteration, and with no discussion. Yet I will venture to assert, that not 
one of them had been prepared with one-tenth so much care, one-tenth so 
much previous examination by learned persons, as was the Bankrupt Digest. 
A most able and experienced oflicer of the Bankruptcy Court, for above 
thirteen years daily conversant with its practice, Mr. Miller, had prepared 
the original bill under my direction, and with whatever help I could give 
by my suggestions and advice, especially where any difficulties arose. his 
bill was referred to the Select Committee, who examined many witnesses, both 
professional and mercantile men, upon its merits. An opinion in its favour was 
strongly and unanimousiy expressed. The further proceeding of the bill having 
been postponed, improvements were made in the Digest during the long vacation ; 
and it was then submitted to the six London Commissioners of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, men whose whole time is occupied with administering the bankrupt law. 
I directed their special attention to it; and stated that whatever alterations should 
be upon by a majority of their number I would accede to. They met, I 
believe daily, for a month; and I made such changes in both the digesting part 
and the new enactments as they recommended. ‘They were unanimous as to the 
former; they were as five to one upon the latter when they divided. Thus re- 
vised and corrected, the whole came again before the Lords and their Select Com- 
mittee. Thus reconsidered and further improved as to the new matter introduced 
into the system, the bill was passed, and sent down by the Lords to the Commons, 
without any division upon any of its stages. It is this bill, so carefully prepared, 
and so agreed to by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament assembled, 
and to which their Lordships were pleased by their messengers to desire the con- 
currence of the Commons—it is this bill, which a person filling a high judicial 
Station (one for whose learning and talents I entertain the highest respect, how 
much soever we may differ on law-digesting) has chosen in his evidence to call a 
‘pamphlet in a hundred pages’: the pampblet of their Lordships has now be- 
come the law of the land, having received the assent of the Commons and the 
Crown; and the same excellent judge is now sitting in Bankruptcy to administer 
it, and to know no other bankrupt law,—unless, indeed, his contempt for codes 
shall make him resign his high office rather than submit to be governed by them; 
an event which I should with the rest of the profession deeply and justly lament.” 

: The measure prepared with this elaborateness of care for its authen- 
ticity as a digest, was treated with fatal disrespect in the House of Com- 
mons; who in the first place referred it to a Select Committee, consisting | 
of most respectable mercantile men, and of lawyers who had great ability 
and learning but from accidental circumstances had never practised in 
Bankruptcy. The diligent examination of the changes proposed in the law, 
Lord Brougham does not complain of, for a moment; but the Committee 
thought it expedient to examine the Digest as a digest. It is upon this 
unprecedented and unreasonable proceeding that Lord Brougham expends 
the chief furce of his vigorous and sarca-tic criticism. 

“This Committee thought it expedient to examine the Digest as a digest. Not 
satisfied with the skill of the able and most learned workmen by whom it had 
been prepared, the Committee, wholly unaccustomed to the administration of the 
3 tupt-law, conceived that it was their duty to consider and to alter, in mate- 
out perticalars, the work carefully done by the persons of all others the most 

iarly acquainted with the practice of that law in all its branches and in all 


consolidating the Bankrupt-laws, (6 Geo. IV. c. 16,) Lord Eldon and Lord Redes- 
never deemed it below their dignity to rely upon the skill and learning of the 
workmen who had framed it, and to regard it as an able and accurate consolida- 


bill so sent up from the Commons; and it passed both Houses without any dis- 
cussion, much less any alteration. That confidence which it was not unworthy 
the two most experienced Bankrupt lawyers of the age to repose in those who 
drew Lord Henley’s Act, might, perhaps, not unbecomingly, od been given to 
the bill prepared by the combined labours of the Bankrupt Commissioners and 
the officers of their court, as well as sanctioned by a Committee of the Upper 
House. But nothing of the kind took place. 

“ And first of all, the Commons Committee objected to the form of the Digest. 
It was in articles, and not in sections. It alarmed the sensibility of men accus- 
tomed to hold in abhorrence whatever partakes of Mr. Bentham’s plan for amend- 
ing the law. It looked, in short, like codification. And here | cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret that the great man whom I have named should have so often 
forgotten the sage advice of Machiavel, not to change words unnecessarily; above 
all, | lament that he should have so often preferred new and foreign to known and 
native words, when inventing a technology. 1 prefer digest to code, digesting to 
codifying. And why ?—Because the word is more English, and of more received 
use uinong us; and also, because when you only mean to consolidate, arrange, and 
systematize, without altering, ‘digest, expressing that operation accurately, is 
— to ‘code,’ which embraces a wider range, extending to new enactment. 

ut be this as it may, whether code or digest, the Committee were alarmed, and 
articles they would have none—it must be distributed into sections. Nay, Arabic 
numerals they would have none—all must be Roman. Nor can one sutfticiently 
marvel here at the dispute about divisions and figures, when it is borne in mind, 
as the Committee must well have known, that no numbers whatever, either Roman 
or Arabic, ever find their way into the venerable record of any statute; nay, that 
each act is reckoned one single sentence, without break or pause; nay, that all the 
chapters of each session's legislative work are, in contemplation of law, one single 
Statute. However, let that pass. The Roman numerals were restored to their 
pride of place—Article was supplanted by Section. So far—and so far so well, 
at least as regarded the resolution stare super vias antiquas, however out of re- 
pair these roads might be. But they seem to have been tound slippery too; for the 
Committee stood not very steady upon them: changes were made by the enemies 
of all change; mere novelties introduced by the foes to all innovation; a dreadful 
omission was made in each section—no authority was stated for the enactment: ‘ Beit 
enacted’ was given somewhere about forty times, instead of prefacing each of the 278 
sections ; and by what authority, was not once stated from the second section to 
the last. I say nothing of the constant omission of the word ‘further’; though 
I fear me, tender consciences, hardly recovered from the dread of Arabic numbers, 
may be troubled at this known and expressive term being left out. But my eyes 
are met by no less than thirty-nine novelties, (ominous number, by whatever nu- 
merals marked!) though happily of one and the same description ;—the division 
of the whole act into heads or branches, or 1 know not what fragments, heretofore 
unknown, or if known, certainly only known within the last few months; each 
subdivision of sections being prefaced by the words ‘ And with respect to’ so and 
so. I say not that this is incorreet—far from it; I say not that it is uaauthor- 
ized by the bulky ‘pamphlet’ which the Lords sent down. On the contrary, it 
is a substitution for the divisions in that bill. But 1 only note this departure 
from all ancient usage as a proof that the Committee could make such deviations, 
and therefore might have adopted the somewhat less considerable innovations 
which the Lords had sanctioned for the selfsame purpose, for the sake of public 
convenience. 

“ Furthermore, in sect. ccviii. I find innovation enough to startle the most har- 
| dened law reformer—innovation alike in substance and in form; an invention of 
great merit, I admit, for its convenience, but of such novelty that a pateat might 
well be claimed for it, as something ‘which others at the time did not use’ (ac- 
cording to the statute of James 1.) My Fines and Recoveries Act of 1833 (3 and 
4 Will. IV. c. 74) is referred to by the sections—I crave pardon, the Committee, 
so alarmed at articles, and so resolved to have sections, calls thein clauses, which 
is a term belonging to bills, not to acts; and there are imported seventeen of 
them, not in Arabic (Heaven forbid!) but all in Roman numerals; imported, 
however, in so slovenly a fashion that 1 tremble for the reception the conveyancers 
may give to this section, or clause, or article—really, now, one gets confused by 
the vacillation of tae Committee in their technological principles. My only objec- 
tion to this invention is its careless application, fur no plan of reference can be 
more convenient if judiciously and accurately executed.” 

The letter then enumerates a surprising number of blunders which have 
resulted from this mode of proceeding. Amidst the crowd, one stands 
doubly preéminent, alike for its absurdity and its immoral complexion. 

“ At the moment of their discussion on the Bankrupt Law, a bill was passed 
through all its stages, without a word of discussion, and without being either 
referred to a Select Committee, or so much as mentioned in the House, except by 
the Clerks at the table when they read its title at each successive stage of its 
rapid progress. I allude to the Irish Bankruptcy Law Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Act, which its learned authors placed under my care when it came up to 
the Lords. It had been prepared under the authority of the Irish Chancellor, 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, and the Irish Bankrapt Commissioners; and 
entire confidence was reposed in the accuracy of the workmanship. But I was 
in no little degree astonished to find that its authors had adopted and incorporated 
from my English bill the very provisions which the House of Commons had re- 
jected; and according!y, up came from the same Commons two bills on the same 
subject, the one entirely different from the other. I was thus placed in a singular 
position by the Honourable the Commons. I was asked to use whatever little 
credit or influence I might have with the Lords to make them reject the pro- 
visions of their own bill, not because the Commons had refused to adopt them, 
but b the C had unani ly approved them. A strange case of 
collision had arisen—that each of the two Houses had unanimously passed cer- 
tain provisions in one Bankrupt Law Bill: but then, one of the Houses had with 
equal unanimity rejected those very provisions in another Bankrupt Law Bill. 
So, to reconcile the Commons with themselves, we were fain to give up our own 
clauses, and make the two bills on the same subject matter alike. 

“I also took the opportunity of striking out a strange provision, which had, 
doubtless from inadvertency, crept into the Irish Bill,—namely, a grant for life 
of a place hitherto held during pleasure, to the near relation of one of the pro- 
moters of the bill, together with the grant to the same party of another place in 
reversion.” 

Completing his survey of the errors and defects due to the present mode 
of legislating, Lord Brougham proceeds to illustrate the inferences of the 
lesson taught, and never more forcibly taught, during the last session. 
“Our laws are prepared by individuals, or by Boards in connexion with the 
Government; but there is no communication between those parties from whom 
the different bills proceed. Hence there is no guarantee whatever against the 
most manifest inconsistencies in their various provisions. But again, each party 
has one particular object in view, and his bill is framed to obtain that object. 
Hence, an almost entire disregard, not only of general principles, but of former 
statutory provisions. It is evidently impossible that bills so prepared can be at 
all safe to pass. But the evil stops not here. After any one is introduced it un- 
dergoes alterations, first in one House, alterations made wholly without regard to 
the portions left unchanged. Then in the other House new changes are made, 
without any regard to the proceedings in the former. Of course I speak only of 
many instances; for such want of precaution to avoid errors cannot prevail in all 
the alterations made. But, whoever has attended to the manner in which bills 
are first framed, and then altered during their passage through Parliament, must 
be aware what gross blunders are committed; and that such blunders are inevit- 








tion. The Lords ‘oined these eminent men in giving the same confidence to the 


able so long as the work is prepared by various unconnected parties, without any 
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superintendence. _ Thus, it has often been said, that the scissors of the draftsman 
make many a clause; and so does the pen of the amender. Hence, nothing is 
more common (as lawyers who answer cases well know) than to find one section 
of a statute referring to something as aforesaid when nothing of the kind was said 
before; but the section had been cut out of a former act, in which there had been 
an antecedent which was not taken.” 

A scheme for placing under proper, able, honest, and responsible super- 
intendence, the preparation of all bills, and the watching of their progress 
through both Houses, was proposed by Lord Brougham to the Lords in 
May 1848. The principal provision was the appointment of a Board or 
Court of five members, irremoveable without address of both Houses, to 
which either House might refer any bill, whose opinion might be taken 
upon the draft of any bill before its introduction, and who should try all 
questions of fact and report on evidence; the Houses retaining their power 
to require further inquiries, or to inquire themselves. No person nor any 
department of Government would be bound to follow the advice of the pro- 
posed Board, or to lay before it any proposed bill. 

“ The privileges of both Houses, and of all the members of each, would remain 
inviolate. But a helpmate would be provided for all, both Government and in- 
dividuals, and for both branches of the Legislature; a helpmate whose aid both 
in preparing bills before their introduction, and in watchiog them during their 
progress through Parliament, would be altogether beyond any estimate we can 
form of its value. Nor is it only in preventing error and in improving legislation 
that it would be of invaluable use. The mere saving of time would be incaleu- 
lable; and this consideration is now become of such importance, that Committees 
have actually been sitting io inquire how debates may be shortened, so as to ren- 
der it possible to transact the business of Parliament; it being discovered that the 
Parliamentary sitting has but narrow limits, and that the desire of Parliamentary 
debate bas no limits at all. I would have the private as well as public bills sub- 
ject to a like examination: and this from no distrust of my valued friends the 

hairman of the Lords and his able and learned secretary; but surely it would 
be better, seeing that their veto on any clause is now regarded by both Houses as 
final, if the same supreme power were vested, not in a single individual, how highly 
qualified soever for the task, but in a responsible and irremoveable board.” 

It may be mentioned, that in the outset of his letter Lord Brougham 
gives some information respecting the position of another of his interesting 
reforms—the Digest of the Criminal Law. The labours of the first Com- 
mission appointed on the subject were presented tothe Lords in 1844. The 
subject was referred to a new Commission, including additional members; 
who presented a further report in 1847. A bill founded on these labours 
was presented by Lord Brougham in 1848, and immediately referred to a 
Select Committee. 

“As Chairman of that Committee,” writes Lord Brougham, “I addressed 
letters to all the Judges of the Three Kingdoms, requesting their observations 
upon the Digest; submitting it to them, together with copies of all the reports 
upon which it had been founded. Waiting for the answers of those learned per- 
sons, I postponed to the next session all further proceedings with the bill. Again 
I presented it at the very beginning of the session just ended; again it was re- 
ferred to the same Select Committee; and again we anxiously expected the an- 
swers of the Judges. The session has, however, passed away without any answer 
whatever from any of the English Judges; though valuable suggestions have been 
communicated from those of the other two kingdoms. I conclude, from this cir- 
cumstance, that the Judges of England are, generally speaking, satistied with 
the Digest, and have no corrections to offer which they deem of sufficient import- 
ance to call for the consideration of the Lords.” 

The Ordre, a Paris journal, publishes a long and interesting account of 
a visit paid by “M. L .’a French gentleman, to Louis Philippe, at 
Claremont, in November last. The ex-King led his visiter into a long 
retrospective conversation; listened with readiness to friendly but explicit 
statements as to the state of feeling in France, and made copious explana- 
tions of his own conduct. His motives in permitting the revolution of 
February 1848 to gain head without effective resistance do not differ from 
those already ascribed to him: he was misled as to the sufficiency of his 
concession at each stage—told that disturbance would cease on the ap- 
pointment of a Reformist Ministry; then, on his abdication. He was asked 
to appoint the Dutchess of Orleans as Regent, but refused, because that 
would have been illegal. 
pression of the revolt, because he would not purchase the con- 
tinued tenure of his throne with French blood. He acquitted the 
French people of blame, on the score that they had been deluded 
into a hatred of all authority; but he severely blamed his Minis- 
ters and others who had professed to be his political supporters, for not 
speaking out when he was assailed by calumny. It was a popular fallacy, 





to suppose that he had accepted any “ programme” oflered to him by 


General Lafayette at the Hotel de Ville—he only assented to Lafayette’s 
proposition that he should personify “a Monarchy surrounded by Kepub- 
lican institutions.” He had continually urged his Ministers to refute that 
statement, and once he wrote a contradiction, which he signed “ Un Bour- 
geois de Paris,” to be published in the papers; but Casimir Périer said that 


the contradiction should be incorporated in some important Ministerial | 


speech, and put the manuscript in his pocket. 
the contradiction was never made, although he repeatedly urged it on his 
Council. Indeed, notwithstanding the stories of his personal dictation, he 
had always governed constitutionally; and, though he urged his views as 
“a King and a Frenchman,” they were freely canvassed by his Ministers, 
and he always yielded when he was in the minority. ‘The ex-King dis- 
claimed the wealth ascribed to him, and the imputed efforts to augment it; 
and he avowed “poverty.” “Not that in this noble England,” he said, 
“offers of assistance have been wanting tome. Grand Dieu! they have 
been heaped on me; they have been disguised under the most kind and 
most ingenious forms: but I refused them all.” The same writer after- 
wards repeated his call, at the King’s invitation; but found him so worn 
out with attending the Prince de Joinville’s sick bed, that he abstained 
from intruding. 

At the late Peace Congress in Paris, a letter from Mr. Samuel Gurney 
to Mr. Joseph Sturge was referred to: it has been published, and its facts 
are seen to have been the foundation of effective parts of one of Mr. Cob- 
den’s speeches. The position of Mr. Gurney, as head of one of the greatest 
banking-houses in Europe, gives weight to his opinions on subjects of fi- 
nance. He thus discloses them to his friend— 

“ Permit me to call thy attention to the standing armies and navies of the 
nations of Europe. I trust the Congress will come to some strong resolution on 
the subject. The argument that one nation must pursue the prac'ice because an- 
other does, is fallacious: mutual agreement to the contrary destr: ys the argument, 
if there be any force in it. I venture to throw before thee, however, some con- 
siderations on the subject, on grounds undoubtedly political, but certainly con- 
sistent with Christian propriety. In round numbers, I presume that not far short 


The King acquiesced; but | 











He refused to authorize the military sup- | 


of 2,000,000 of the inhabitants of Europe, in the prime and strength iri 
have been abstracted from useful and pa head, ned and prt aca 
only of the good gifts of the Almighty and of national wealth. The cost of the 
maintenance of these armies and navies cannot be very much Jess than 1 
hundred millions of pounds sterling per annum, taking into consideration the 
subject in all its collateral bearings; at least, it must amount to an enormo 
sum. Does not this view of the subject in a large degree expose the cane of 
such masses of poverty, distress, and sin, which at present pervade Many of th 
districts of Europe? Is not such the legitimate result of so vast a waste of | : 
bour, food, and wealth? Moreover, I venture to give it as my decided judgment 
—judgment formed upon some knowledge of monetary matters—that unless the 
nations of Europe adopt an opposite system in this respect, many of them will 
inevitably become bankrupt, and will have to bear the disgrace and evils of such 
a catastrophe. I could particularize the financial state of many of these hations 
but will confine myself to those of France and England. Of the former | x veak 
with great delicacy, seeing the generous reception she has given to the ‘Con. 
gress; but, deeply interested as I am in her welfare, 1 should rejoice to 
see her take possession of the benefits and prosperities that must ‘arise to 
her in a financial point of view, as well as in other respects, by adopt- 
ing an opposite course to that which she has hitherto done in respect of 
military establishments. I acknowledge I tremble for her if she persists jg 
the plan hitherto pursued. In respect of my own country, I more boldly assert 
that it is my judgment that, unless she wholly alters her course in these Tespects, 
bankruptcy will ultimately be the result. We have spent from fifteen to twenty, 
millions sterling per annum for warlike purposes since the peace of 1815. Had 
that money been applied to the discharge of the National Debt, by this time it 
would have been nearly annihilated: but if our military expenditure be persisted 
in, and no reduction of our National Debt take place, at a period of our history cer- 
tainly characterized by very fair prosperity a general political calm, how is it to 
be expected that the amount of revenue will be maintained in a time of adversity 
which we must from time to time anticipate in our future history? Should such 
adversity come upon us, I venture to predict that our revenue will not be main. 
tained, nor the dividends paid, unless more efficient steps be taken to prevent such 
a catastrophe in these days of prosperity and peace.” 





La Presse of Saturday contained, under the head of “ The net product of 
twenty years of war,” the following striking statements in support of its 
arguments for a reduction of the army. 


Men. | Men. 
“ Levy of June 24, 1791....-+++-. 150,000) Conscription of January 21, 1808 80,000 












—— September, 1792 .....- + 109,000; -—— September 10, 1808.... 80,000 

—— February 24, 1793...... 300,000 , = September 12, 1808..... 80,000 

—— April 16, 1793 ....-+++. 30,900; —— January 1}, 1809...... + 80,000 
Requisition of August 16, 1793 .. 1,050,000; -—— April 25, 1809 . + 40,000 
Conscription of Vend. 3, an VII. 190,000} —— Cctober 5, 1809 ....66. ° 6,000 

—— Germin. 28, an VII..... 150,000} —— December 13, 1809 .... 120,000 

— Messidor 24, an VIL..-- 110,000) -—— Same day --++++seeeees 40,000 

— Floréal 28,an X. ...... 120,000| —— September 1, 1812...... ' 

—— Floréal 5, an XI........ 120,000' —— January I}, 1813 

—-- an XII....... 60,000) —— April 3, 1813 .... 

— Nivose 8,an XIII...--- 60,000; —— August 24, 1813 

— Nivose 27, an XIII. .-.. 60,000; —— October 9, 1813 

— Vend. 2, an. XIV. ...-.-- 80,000' —— November 15, 1813...-- 300,000 

— December 15, 1806..... 80,000 | —_. 

—— April 7, 1807 «...+.-+s 80,000 | Total .cccccsccccece + + 4,556,000 


“ Napoleon, for his part, obtained by the conscription 2,476,000 men. Those 
who set out were never freed from service. M. Daru,in his report to the Legislative 
body on the conscription avows it. (Moniteur, 30 Floréal, an X.) Spain was the 
tomb of most of our old soldiers; what remained perished almost entirely in the 
snows of Russia. The army of 1813 was composed of recruits of from eighteen to 
twenty years of age. Illness, fatigue, and misery decimated them. Of the 1,260,000 
men raised in 1813, there remained in 1814, to defend the soil of France, but 
100,000 men above the Guard. In 1792, France had, as now eighty-six 
departments. The conquests of the Republic gave her, in two years, the Khine 
and the Alps for frontiers. From 1794 to 1800, the number of our de- 
partments was increased by nineteen, and made one hundred-and-tive. Na- 
poleon, in 1815, joined to France, Holland, maritime Germany, and half 
of Italy, and created twenty-seven new departments; France then — 
one hundred and thirty two. In 1814, France was reduced to her 
limits of 1790, and from her were taken Marienburg, Philippeville, and Landau, 
Such, then, was the net produce of twenty years’ yigantic wars, heroic efforts, 
immeasurable sacrifices, and bloodshed on every battle-field of Europe. A single 
battle lost, that of Waterloo, sufficed to take from France the fruit of twenty im 
mortal victories, and to render her smaller in 1815 than in 1790. But thats not 
all—to 4,500,000 of men (how many nations have not 4,500,000 souls!) cut down 
by balls and bullets, must be added 7,000,000 of indemnity of war paid by France 
to the Allied Powers, and which was payable in equal portions in five years by 
means of bons to bearer on the Royal Treasury, plus 490,000,000 for the support 
of the foreign garrison, plus a multitude of various indemnuities, the whole amount 
ing to nearly two milliards.” 

Mr. John Warton, a peaceful Quaker from London, while at Paris attending 
the late Congress, met with an unpleasant adventure. Mr. Hormann, Sub- 
Director of the New York Police, is in Paris searching for two forgers of bank- 
notes. One day he met Mr. Warton in the street; the oflicer took a lithographic 
portrait from his pocket, compared it with the Englishman, and immediately had 
him arrested as one of the forgers. Mr. Warton, however, soon convinced Mr. 
Hormann that he was not the culprit; though it appears that the portrait of the 
forger exactly resembled Mr. Warton. 

To prevent the breaking up of the valuable haras of Versailles, St. Cloud, and 
Meudon, established by King Louis Philippe for the breeding of thoroughbred 
Arabian and English horses, the President of the Republic took upon himself the 
expense of maintaining them until it should be decided whether or not they 
should be purchased by the country. The Government having resolved, on ac- 
count of the financial difficulties of the nation, not to present a bill to the As- 
sembly authorizing the purchase by the State, M. Vavin, liquidateur of the Civil 
List, has addressed a letter to the journals, suggesting that, from the vast Im- 
portance of the haras, a number ot amateurs should subscribe to purchase them. 
In so doing, he says, they would render a national service, without imposing oD 
themselves the necessity of advancing a large sum, whilst the profits of the haras 
would cover the expense. If no body of gentlemen should do this, the haras will 
be advertised for sale by auction in the beginning of October.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 

A work of great interest to the scientific world, especially to all who attach 
value to Egyptian lore, has recently been published at Berlin, by Richard Lepsius, 
the well-known traveller and naturalist. It is entitled “ Chronology of the 
Egyptians.” ‘The first volume has only appeared. It contains the introduction 
aud tirst portion of the criticism of sources or authorities, in some measure re- 
stricted to Herodotus, Diodorus, Manethos, and Eratosthenes. The work when 
completed wiil consist of three volumes quarto. Lepsius may be regarded 88 


| having largely contributed to the formation of the more massive portion of 


| tion of which collection is, however, due to the activity and zealous research 


interesting Egyptian collection now assembled in the new museum; the fants, 
ion of i es 
M. Passa |l’Acqua, director of the interesting Egyptian museum hitherto pre- 
served at the Mon Bijou Palace. The whole collection is now in the act of being 
united and classed in the spacious apartments of the new museum, of which 
Waagen, so well known to our artistic world and patrons of the arts, is director 
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under the general superintendence of the learned Olfers.—Berlin Correspondence 
of the Morning Chronicle. 





On Wednesday, Lord John Russell, accompanied by Horatio Ross, Esq., went 
out deer-stalking in Mar Forest; and, after a successful stalk, in which he showed 
as much interest as in the hottest Parliamentary debate, his Lordship shot a fine 
stag, dead, at 120 yards, and wounded another, which, however, got away. It is 
the belief of the Court, that this is the only instance on record, at least in modern 
times, of a Prime Minister in office stalking and killing a stag !—Ldinburgh Cou- 
rant. 


Loch Muick, where her Majesty has a favourite lodge, is about equidistant | 


from Balmoral and Ballater. It lies close at the base of “dark Lochnayar,” and 
gives its name to the rivulet that conveys its waters to the Dee, and also to the 
valley through which they pass. The Water of Muick is an angry, impetuous 
stream, which chafes and foams along through its whole progress. The glen, 
though not so populous as it might be, contains a larger number of inhabitants 
than one would expect to find in it. There is but a narrow margin of cultivated 
Jand on either side of the stream, and this is divided into a number of mode- 
rately-sized buildings; the tenants of which seem a frugal, thriving, and comfort- 
able class. Still, there are the remains of demolished tenements to be seen in 
Glenmuick, as elsewhere. Some three miles from the Dee, the character 
of the glen changes. It becomes wilder and more desolate. After passing 
a wooded ravine, one travels on about the distance specified, and the 
most anxious search will discover but three houses besides the lodge 
her Majesty is to occupy. The loch occupies the hollow betwixt hills 


that rise sheer up from it, having a sort of table-land on the top; 
while, towering far above them, Lochnagar raises its rugged cones. 


The scene is one of surpassing beauty, and more especially in the evening, when 
the last rays of the setting suniight produce an impression which can never be 
forgot. The outline of Lochnagar is seen to perfection against the gleaming sky, 
whilst its elongated shadow stretches far across the hollow. The rays of light 
passing its top, fall ruddy athwart the dark surface of the lake, which is undis- 
turbed by a single ripple, giving at the same time a deep purple tinge to the 
heath-clad hills around. There are indentures, too, in these steep precipices, 
that do not come out to and fill up the edge; and they frown dark and cold in 
the shade, adding, by the contrast they afford, another feature of magnificence. 
The lodge—in appearance a most unmeet place for a monarchi’s habitation—is 
about half a mile down the glen from the loch, and is situated amid a small 
clump of firs on the corner of one of the hills that border it, commanding at 
once a view of the glen and a portion of Lochnagar. There can be no doubt her 
Majesty will make herself familiar with the Eastern and the most remarkable 
of the mountains. She has been once at the summit there already; having 
visited it on Friday lust, when she had a better day, obtained a wider view, and 
made a better descent, than it was her fortune to do last year.—Glasgow Daily 
ail. 

The Liverpool Courier states that Mr. Christopher Leyland, of the old bank- 
ing-house ot Leyland and Ballin in Liverpool, whose death appears in the 
obituary, bas left property worth between four and five millions sterling; the 
bulk of which will descend to his nephews, the Messrs. Naylor, who carry on the 
bank. 

We have great pleasure in recording an instance of liberality on the part of the 
Government to Master-Gunner Robert Purcell, of Scarborough Castle, who has 
been discharged from the Ordnance Department, after serving upwards of sixty- 
four years, and has been awarded a pension of 3s. 7}d. per day. His character 
had been exemplary, and his name did not appear in any defaulter’s book. So high 
a pension to a persor in his rank has rarely, if ever, been awarded.— United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

The General Post-office has now the advantage of direct telegraphic communi- 
cation throughout the country; the Electric Telegraph Company having esta- 
blished a branch in St. Martin’s-le Grand. 

It is said that more than 90,0002 has recently passed through the office of 
Messrs. Sale and Worthington for the purchase of freeholds in Yorkshire and 
Cheshire for the Freehold Building and Land Association. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, held in the Guildhall in Doncaster, on Wednesday last, Mr. 
Dalton of Sheffield read a paper on “ Ivory as an Article of Manufacture.” The 
value of the annual consumption in Sheftield is about 30,0002, and about five hua 
dred persons are employed in working it up for trade. The number of tusks to 
make up the weight consumed in Sheffield, about 180 tons, is 45,000. According 
to this, the number of elephants killed every year is 22,500; but supposing that 
some tusks were cast and some animals died, it might be fairly estimated that 
18,000 are killed for the purpose.— Yorkshire Gazette. 


The Porvenir, a Seville journal, relates a truly Spanish tale from the annals of 
the criminal court. In 1827, José Martin, an inhabitant of Almodovar del Campo, 
was killed by Diego Himojo. The murderer was sent to a convict station for ten 

ears. Joaquin, one of the sons of Martin, was drawn as a conscript: he served 
his time with credit, and then returned home. His father’s murderer also re- 
turned to Almodovar. This wretch took every occasion to provoke the soldier by 
recalling his father’s fate and threatening him with a like death. Martin was very 
forbearing, and avoided the man as much as possible. On the Ist of May 1541, 
Himojo went to his victim's house, now a tavern, and called for a glass of brandy, 
“for this day fourteen years I killed the master of this house.” A few moments 
after, Joaquin heard of this; he was much agitated; in his hand he bad a knif 
with which he was cutting tobacco. As he went along the street, he came upon 
Himojo, who was talking with two or three persons, Joaquin either heard or 
imagined he heard his father’s murderer exulting over the deed; in an instant the 
excited son was upon the ruffian, and with the knife he chanced to have in his 
hand he stabbed him to death. J aquin resigned himself to justice. He wa 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in a convict station. Oa an appeal, thi 

punishment was commuted to six years. But Martin escaped from prison, and 
inlisted in the gend After serving faithfully for two years, he was de- 
nounced. He petitioned the Queen, and she directed that he should be adinitted 
lito the presidio of Seville as a “returned deserter.” He has again appealed to 
the Royal clemency, and it is expected that he will receive a pardon. 
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A few days ago, a mother and daughter nated Frutzkener were executed at 
Marienweder in Prussia, for the murder of their husband and father. In Febru 
ary 1848, at d aybreak, four gendarmes, on their way from Berlin, saw the two 
women kneeling as if in prayer, at Calvary, near the village of Tullich, with a 
box between them, covered with a blanket. The officers, conceiving some sus- 
Picions, went to the women and asked what they were about. They seemed to 
terrified to reply; and accordingly the officers opened the box, and, to their sur- 
Prise, found in it the corpse of a man dreadfully mutilated. The two women were 
arrested; and after an investigation had been commenced, they admitted that the 
deceased was the husband of one and father of the other of them; and that they 
had murdered him, the mother to be enabled to marry a farm-labourer with whom 
she was in love, the daughter to escape from what she called a bateful tyranny. 
This murder, they said, they effected when the man was drunk, by pouring boil- 
ing water into the ears and on the face, and by afterwards cutting and slashing 

body. The sentence on them was, that they should be auhel on the wheel, | 
beginning at the feet; but the King commated this into simple decapitation.— | 





A Roscommon letter describes a remarkable instance of escape from the county 
gaol, “ Michael Hannelly, one of a desperate gang, (some of whom were convicted 
| at last Roscommon Assizes,) charged with conspiring to rob and murder Mr. M. 

C. Browne, J.P., effected his escape out of the above gaol on Friday night last, 
under circumstances fully displaying what a cool and determined character he is. 
le was confined in the solitary cell for bad conduct; out of which, at midnight, 
he made his escape, breaking through two doors by smashing the locks. This 
brought him into the chapel; to get to the door of which he had to climb over an 
| iron-spiked railing fourteen feet high. Having effected this, the next obstacle 
was the huge door of the chapel. He wrenched the four massive nuts off the 
lock, and appears to have failed in his attempt to get the lock off, as he got out 
by breaking the heavy hasp into which the bolt of the lock shot. This opened 
the way into an enclosed passage between two of the day-yards. Here he 
mounted a fixed ladder, leading up to the cistern, and, by a drop of about sixteen 
feet on hard paving, landed at the other side. This is an enclosed corridor, into 
which all the day-yards open, as also the cook-house and bread-store. The latter 
he broke into, and took thereout one loaf of white bread. Out of this enclosure 
he got over a wall about twelve feet high, into the Governor's yard, out of 
which he took a ladder about fifteen feet long, and a one-and-a-half-inch thick 
board; and, unlocking the gate of the yard, the key being merely turned, he 
proceeded round the inner grounds of the gaol to where the store-yard ends, and 
where he would have only one wall to cross. Here he tied the ladder and board 
together, and thus got over the boundary-wall, which is about twenty-five feet 
high. Having got on the wall, he pulled up the ladder, and let himself down at 
the other side.” 

Mr. Alien, who kept a school at Southsea, lately took six of his pupils for a sail 
ina small yacht. On their return, the party got into a little boat to land; it sud- 
denly capsized, plunging all into the sea. Many persons hastened to render assist- 
ance, and eventually all the party were got on shore. The boys were soon restored 
to animation; but Mr. Allen, who was alive when landed, died soon after. 


The accounts of the herring-fishery, in almost every fishing-station, are highly 
favourable, and some of them state that the fishing is such as has seldom been 
witnessed.— Ldinburgh Witness. 

Oa Tuesday sennight, twelve hundred and a half of fresh herrings were bought 
in Douglas for a shilling. —Manx Liberal. 

A fisherman of Balladoole, in the Isle of Man, having baited a number of hooks 
with herrings for the deep-sea fishery, left them suspended in an out-building for 
the night. The door was open, and a lot of pigs having scented the fish, they 
entered to eat them; and presently every porker was fast hooked by the cheek, 
the tongue, or the snout. A great uproar ensued, which brought the women of 
the village to the spot; but in the darkness they could not see the lines, and they 
thought the swine bewitched; so they added to the din by their terrified clamour. 
When some fishermen arrived with lights, the poor pigs were liberated, at the ex- 
pense of sundry gashes to extract the hooks. 

There is now living in St. Saviour's Workhouse a widow named Foster, who 
attained her hundred-and-seventh year in January last. She has been thrice 
married, and has outlived all her family. Her hearing is but slightly impaived, 
and she regularly attends St. John’s Church in the Waterloo Road, 

A man who had attained the great age of a hundred and seven died suddenly in 
the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. John’s, Salford, on Sunday sennight. 

A Mrs. Elizabeth Dodd, of St. Stephen's, New Branswick, died there on the 
21st July, in her hundred and eleventh year. 








The month of August, which has just closed, may be chronicled as one con 
spieuous for the ungenial air which prevailed on the earth, for the diverging cur- 
rents of wind above, and for the daily fluctuations of the thermometer. Septem- 
ber bas opened to us better appearances, which I trust may disinfect the atmo- 
sphere, afford us a more genial influence, and eradicate the poisons which have 
prevailed in the air, The under-current of wind yesterday morning [Saturday ] 
was from the North-east, with a falling barometer, which is very unusual with 

hat wind, clearly indicating that the currents above were in close contact. At 

half-past ten o'clock p.m. the horizon was covered with a veil of light cloud, 
which was brilliantly illuminated with occasional flashes of dazzling lightning 
from the South-west quarter. These coruscations continued cireuit usly moving 
around the South, and ultimately subsided in the North-east at midnight. At 
eleven o'clock there was thunder in the Eastern direction, and some heavy rain 
fell in this quarter. This morning opened with a clear and genial air, with a 
from the South-west, which has continued to this ume (three o'clock 
ure by the registers of 75° in the shade, and 101° 
Phe indications in the elements are more healthy; wind and electric 
currents inay be expected, as well as thander.— Weather Correspondent of the 
Zines. 


A correspondent of the Morn 
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ing Post says—* It is a singular circumstance in 


connexion with the prevailing epidemic, that not a single fatal case has occurred 
amongst the Jews in Houudsditeh, or the close and badly-ventilated vicinity of 
Petticoat Lane, a neighbourhood not over remarkable for its cleanliness.” | An 
intelligent Jew has coofir:ned this statement to us; and explained it by reference 


to the direct and intended sanatory character of many of the Jewish religious ob- 


ry: a I 
servances. } 
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“The deaths registered in London, in the week ending S ptember 1, were 
2.796; of which 1,663 cholera by diarrhaea. The mortality exceeds 
‘ 5 fhe greatest number ever registered before in any 
edo leaths, in the week ending December 4, 1847, when 





the last epidenne of inf Zz vailed. In the cholera epidemic of 1832, parish 

clerks, in the old bills of mortality, returned 1,021 burials for the week =. 

which, ig fur the defects in their returns, and for increase o! 

population, are equivalent to 2,450 deaths at the present time. The burials atter 
that week in 1832 declined. : 

“ The mortaiity is nearly three times the average of the season, and is sensibly 

felt all over the Metropolis; but the inhabitants of the North and West districts, 
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and people in the distance, can yet scarcely form a notion of the suffering on the 
South side of the Thames, and since the middle of August in the East districts. 
‘The 12th, 13th, and 14th of August,’ says one of the Registrars of Bethnal 
Green, ‘will long be remembered in this neighbourhood; the outbreak of this 
fatal disease being without any adequate preparation: surgeons were wanted in 
many places at once: the hurried passing and repassing of messengers, and the 
wailing of relatives, filled the streets with confusion and wo, and impressed on all 
a deep sense of an awful calamity.’ 

“Cholera has already destroyed, in this epidemic, 9,129 lives in London. 

“ After the perils of this terrible week we seem to see land; but as many thou- 
sands of lives may be lost in an epidemic by negligence, so many thousands may 
be saved by skill, vigilance, and energy—by more ample supplies of water—by 
the rapid removal of nuisances from the houses and streets—by the prompt 
administration of medical appliances and other comforts—by the active codpera- 
tion of the medical profession, of the Boards of Guardians, of employers, of every 
householler, of every individual, with the Board of Health and Health-officers.” 

By the daily returns made to the Board of Health, the movement of cholera 
and diarrhoea for the current week appears to have been as follows. In London, 
on Sunday and Monday, the deaths were 324 by cholera, 44 by diarrhaa; on 
Tuesday, 262 and 26; on Wednesday, 232 and 38; on Thursday, 307 and 28; on 
Friday, 273 and 46. In the Country, on Sunday and Monday, the deaths were, 
by cholera 417, by diarrhoea 96; on ‘Tuesday, 265 and 53; on Wednesday, 232 
and 38; on Thursday, 358 and 84; and on Friday, 485 and 81. The highest 
mortality in Scotland was on Monday, when there were 33 deaths by cholera: the 
deaths reported yesterday were 22. No death by diarrhoea is reported from Seot- 

Jand this week. 


ny ) 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 
The report of differences between the French Government and the 
Gaeta Conference was authentic: a letter which may well have annoyed 
the Cardinals and the Pope had been written, and is now officially 
published. President Bonaparte seems to have taken shame at the posi- 


tion into which France has fallen, and his letter to M. Edgar Ney makes a 
sort of politic amende. 


“ Elysée National, 18th August 1849, 

“My dear Ney—The French Republic has not sent an army to Rome to 
strangle Italian liberty, but, on the contrary, to regulate it, and preserve it from 
excesses, and on a solid basis to restore to the Pontifical throne the Prince who at 
the first placed himself boldly at the head of all useful reforms. 

“I learn with pain, that the benevolent intentions of the Holy Father, and our 
own deeds, remain unfruitfal in consequence of the influence of passion and 
hostile feelings. It is wished to have as the basis of the Pope's return proscrip- 
tion and tyranny. Say, on my part, to General Rostolan, that it cannot be per- 
mitted, under the shadow of the tricolor flag, to commit an act derogatory to 
the character of our abnegation. 

“I sum up thus the reéstablishment of the temporal power of the Pope,—a 
general amnesty, the secularization of the administration, the Code Napoleon, and 
a liberal government. 

“T have been personally hurt, on reading the proclamation of the three Cardi- 
nals, to see that it has not even made mention of the name of France, or of the 
sufferings of our brave soldiers. Every insult offered to our flag or to our uniform 
goes right to my heart; and I beg you to make known to them, that if France 
does not sell her services, she requires at least that she may have gratitude for her 
sacrifices and » '{-denial. 

“ At the time when our armies made the tour of Europe, they left everywhere, 
as the traces of their passage, the germs of liberty, and the destruction of the 
abuses of the feudal system. It shall not be said that in 1849 a French army has 
acted in another manner and brought about another result. 

“ Desire the General to thank the army in my name for its noble conduct. I 
have learned with pain that even physically it has not been treated as it deserved 
to be. Nothing should be neglected to ae our troops comfortable. 

“ Receive, my dear Ney, the assurance of my sincere friendship. 

“Louis NaroLtton BonararrsT.” 

Paris letters of yesterday evening say that the President's letter to 
Colonel Ney had excited extraordinary attention. It was regarded as a 
direct manifesto of rupture, and had caused a momentary fall of one per 
cent in the Funds. It was much commented on, that the letter was a 
personal one from the President only—bearing his signature alone—and 
not, though a declaration of Government policy, the vouched exponent of 
Ministerial opinion. There were reports that M. de Falloux would on 
~ of it positively retire from the Ministry, together with the Minister 
of War. 

It seems that the letter was not published in Rome no printer would 
venture so far in defiance of the Cardinals; but it was extensively circu- 
lated in manuscript, and come copies were not quite accurate. Colonel Ney 
returned to Paris on Thursday night, and had an immediate audience with 
the President; who instantly resolved to have the letter authentically pub- 
lished in the Paris Moniteur. At Rome the letter had raised the Presi- 
dent to a high pitch of popularity with the Army of Occupation; it was 
thought not unlikly to compel the resignation of the Cardinal Commission. 


The Municipal Council of Havre have agreed to a censure of M. Bertin, 
their Deputy-Mayor, for the Republican speech he addressed to the Presi- 
dent on the first of his provincial progresses. M. Bertin and one of his 
= thereupon resigned, and other “ adjoints” were elected in their 
place. 








The towns of Venice and Chioggia were, on the 20th of August, declared 
in a state of siege. Every armed body was dissolved, and all arms and 
ammuuition required in forty-eight hours; political assemblies were pro- 
hibited, and the inhabitants confined to their houses after ten p.m.; the 
press was laid under censure; and military commissions were appointed for 
trial of offenders, with power to punish by shooting in twenty-four hours. 


The Regent of the German Empire returned to Frankfort on Monday, 
and was received by the citizens with great demonstrations of joy. 

A Council of the different Protestant Churches based on Lutheranism is 
about to be held at Wittenberg. 





At the Privy Council held by her Majesty on Wednesday, at Balmoral, an 
order was passed for a prayer on account of the great mortality of the 
cholera; and the Archbishop of Canterbury was directed to prepare a form 
of prayer.— Court Circular. 

Yesterday, the General Board of Health, on the report of their Inspector, 
Dr. Gavin Milroy, ordered the burial-ground of the Tottenham Court Road 





Chapel to be closed. 





Some of the newspapers from the South and West of Ireland contain 
particulars of furtive removals of growing crops by the tenants. On the 
border of the counties of Westmeath and Roscommon, so busy is the 
scramble, and so wide-spread the new system of fraud, that the Police arg 
kept constantly employed in endeavouring to prevent affrays between 
bailiffs and defaulting tenants. The following is from the Althlo-e Sen. 
tinel— 

“ The system of removing crops at night and on Sunday which were previous] 
distrained for rent, has become very general and wide-spread in this neighbour- 
hood. On Sunday last, a large party of men assembled on the lands of Cro.b 
near Moate, the property of Mr. Arthur Browne, J.P., and commenced cutting 
down and carrying away corn which was distrained for rent. When Mr. Browne 
heard of the circumstance he immediately sent for the Police, in order to prevent 
them effecting the conveyance of the crops. Apprehending a riot between the 
bailiffs and the parties asembled, Mr. Browne, as a magistrate, read the Riot Act: 
and, after a good deal of altercation and some exhibition of an inclination to vio- 
lence, the parties dispersed. But they were determined not to be frustrated in the 
accomplishment of their design, and only to have retired in order to organize their 
plans more effectively ; for they returned in the night-time and succeeded in carry- 
ing away the corn. On Tuesday, an application was made to the Magistrates at 
the Brawney Petty-Sessions, to request the General commanding the district 
to send out a military force to protect Mr. Browne, and the Police who were 
in charge of some more of the corn which was distrained by Mr. Browne, 
and which, it was apprehended, would be taken away by force. The Ma. 
gistrates commanicated with General Wemyss; who at once attended them 
at the Sessions-house, and remained some time with them in private con- 
sultation. We did not hear the result of the conference, but we believe the Ge- 
neral refused to act as required until he first communicated with the Government, 
On Sunday, some crops distrained by Mr. Malone, on the lands of Ardkeenan, in 
the parish of Drum, were forced away ; and the Police are every day since on the 
watch to prevent other crops being similarly taken. Mr. Wallace, who is receiver 
under the Courts for a considerable deal of property in this neighbourhood, has in- 
formed us, that he is every day engaged in trying to secure crops seized for rent; 
~ notwithstanding every exertion, the parties generally become possessed of 
them.” 





Shabbiness has characterized the treatment of the Italians by France 
and England; the conduct of France being the more flagrant, of England 
the more mean. Not only did France swindle the Romans out of their 
revulution, but official men in Paris took pains to misrepresent the conduct 
of the Roman leaders, Thus, the rash Lesseps had described Mazzini in 
unfavourable terms, not knowing the man; and M. de Falloux did not 
scruple to make public use of this letter, although the same writer, on a 
better knowledge, had corrected that portraiture. The Italian ieaders, 
especially if we consider their difficulties, have shown a far higher and 
abler spirit in the conduct of affairs than statesmen in more powerful 
countries. Yet not a word of hearty acknowledgment has been ut- 
tered by English statesmen who have been ready enough to reécho 
the disparagements of past days. And the Whig Governor of Malta 
has introduced the innovation of refusing British hospitality to political 
refugees. ‘The British public professes to repudiate and detest such con- 
duct, and, in default of more substantial testimony to its own generous 
feeling, will pass abundant “resolutions ” to that effect: of course the re- 
spected public will rejoice to perceive, by the advertisement which appears 
in another page of this journal, that a committee has been appointed to 
collect an “ Italian Refugee Fund.” By means of this fund the English 
public can pay its spontaneous tribute to humanity and justice. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
Searcely any business of ae has occurred in the English Funds; 
which had been at an advance of jth per Cent upon the prices of last Saturday, 
and close at the price of that day, the last quotation of Consols being 92§ }. 
Money is not quite so much in demand as last week ; and the trifling improvement 
which was observable in the prices of the Government Securities may be attributed 
to the market having been partially cleared by investments of the large amount of 
stock recently thrown upon it. The rate of discount continues the same. 
The books for the October Dividend will close and reopen on the days stated 
below: they will all be open for private transfer on the 11th October. 
Shut. Open. 
Wednesday 12th Sept. Wednesday 17th Oct. 


Thursday 13th Sept. 





Bank Stock. ...eeececsseceeeess 
Three per Cent Reduced ......-- } 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents -- 
Long Annuities . 
Annuities 1859....+..++. 
Old South Sea Annuities Wednesday 17th Oct. | 
The business of the Foreign Market has been as limited as that in the English 
Funds; and scarcely a fluctuation or bargain of importance has occurred in any 
of the current varieties. Dutch and Russian Bonds continue scarce, and in de- 
mand. Spanish Stock, which had been rather firmer, has receded again. : 
The Railway Share Market has been much dep’ In almost all the prin- 
cipal lines the dividends declared for the — ended have been much lower 
than those of the previous half-year. The Eastern Counties line can scarcely be 
considered an exception; though no declaration of dividend occurred upon these 
shares for the half-year ending in December 1848, the prospects of the share- 
holders, with one of only 2s. per share for the six months just ended, can hardly 
be regarded as an improvement. A statement of accounts has been published by 
the Directors of the Midland Railway, in anticipation of the balf-yearly meeting 
to be held today: it appears that the dividend payable to the shareholders out of 
the profits of the last six months will be only 14 per cent, or at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum; being a reduction of 2 per cent upon the last dividend. This 
continued and universal decline of dividends appears to have created a sort of panic 
among the holders of shares, andon Tuesday, the prices of most of the larger Shares 


Friday 19th Oct. 










Wednesday 12th Sept. 


| were from 5J. to 7/. below the prices of Saturday. The market rallied again in 


the course of yesterday and today. Great Western, which had fallen to 64, are 
today 674; North-western, from 116}, had risen to 119, and are last quoted at 
118}. Midland are without any material improvement; the lowest quotation 
having been 56, and the price of today being 56} 57. This rise appears to be 
merely consequent upon the reaction of the market, and is not the result of any 
large purchases induced by the low prices. The firmness of the market in Paris 
has given an impulse to French Shares here. Northern of France have advan 
from 10s. to 15s.; and though some of the other varieties have been in demand, we 
cannot quote any material improvement in price. The market for French Shares, 
however, has been in a more active state during one or two days this week than 
for some time. 
SaTURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK- 

It is reported that the French Funds fell slightly in Paris yesterday, though 
we have not been able to learn the closing prices; and this circumstance, 1n con- 
junction with the near approach of the day fixed for the settlement of the Con- 
sol Account, has added to the previous heaviness of the market. Consols opened 
at 92}, but have since declined, and are now 924 g, with but very little business 
doing. The Foreign Funds are without change. The Railway Share Market is 
not quite so heavy. The following are the principal bargains recorded: Cale- 
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a nce, 102; Chester and Holyhead, 13; Eastern Union Scrip, Gua- 
eon, 184; Great Northern, 7}; Ditto, Half-shares, B, 45; Cro don 
Gnaranteed, 9%; North-western, 119}; North Staffordshire, 103; York and North 

; 2 214. 
stent, - ' SaTurpDay, Two o'CLock. 
The closing prices of the French Funds in Paris yesterday were 88 85 ex div. 

for the Five per Cents and 56 for the Three per Cents, the former marking a 
fall of 35 and the latter 15 centimes. The business of the morning either in the 
Foreign or English Funds has been but trifling; and though the latter close 

nominally at the morning's quotations, the market is rather firmer. The follow- 
ing are the only transactions recorded in Foreign Bonds: Mexican, 273 §; Peru- 
vian, 544; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 544. London and Westminster 

Bank Shares, 25. The Railway Share-market does not appear to be quite so 
heavy as yesterday. The following are the principal transactions since the morn- 
ing: Aberdeen, 1¢§; Caledonian, 183 19; Ditto Preference, 104; Chester and 
Holyhead, 13 124; Ditto Preference, 114; Eastern Counties, 74 §: East Lan- 
cashire, 15; Great Western, 66} 7}; Ditto Quarter-shares, 144; Ditto Fifths, 
123; Ditto New, 171, 83 9; London and Blackwall, 33; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Guaranteed ope Cents, late Croydon Thirds, 93; London and 
North-western, 1194 184; London and South-western, 33; Midland, 574 64 7; 
Ditto 502. Shares, 133 4; North Staffordshire, 103 4; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 123; Svuth-eastern and Dover, 203; York, Newcastle, and Ber- 
wick, 179; York and North Midland, 214 213; Ditto Preference, 64 6; Tours 
and Nantes, 3. 









3 per Cent Consols «....+++++ 92 3 Danish 3 per Cents....- 724 
Ditto for Account ....++++++- 92 3 Dutch 2} per Cents... - 534 

3 per Cent Reduced.....-.+-+ 92} § Ditto 4 per Cents «.-.+-ee0e+ 846 
3B} per Cents -- ++. seeeeeeees 935 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846. 273 8 
Long Annuities «..-++-++++++ SE 15-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents .« 53 55 
Bank Stock....+..+eeeeeeees 198 200 Portuguese 4 per Cents | + 28) 93 
Exchequer Bills «.-.-++-++++ 39 42pm Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 81 3 
India Stock. ..--++-eeeeeeees — Russian 5 per Cents....ex div. 106 103 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.......- 857 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17] 18 
Belgian 4} per Cents..-.-+.++- 87 9 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 .....+ 343 j 
Chilian 6 perCents... «+--+. 94 6 | Vermezuela «-cccccccccccsece 24 26 
Danish 5 per Cents .....++-- - 99 101 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the Ist September 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding weck, the following results— 














BANSING DEPARTMENT. nerease. ease. 
Rest . .-ccccccccccces Seerevecerceeesesevese £284,809 seeee 
Public Deposits «+--+ cceeccccccccccecesseene 2I9,55B — weeee ae 
Other DepusitS....---ceecceecereeccccscene . — ss eveee £266,716 
Seven-day and other Bills «..++-+-seee+0 +5 ° 10,303 sees — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 25,679 = saene = 
Other Securities «..0.--ceseecececeeeecceeees 204,008 = sees anu 
Notes unissued .....ccccccececeecccceceecees 140,840 cease — 
Actual Circulation «...-eseececeeeeeceeeeeene -_— eeeee 1,920 
Issve DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....ccccssccccsececsececcseess 128,920)  eveee — 
Bullion «..+++eee+ PPTTTTITITT TTT W6,B47 we wee 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments. ....++++++ 14,776,200 ..... 14,759,853 
Actual Circulation .......e+sseeseeeees pesiee 18,448,850 «+... 18,450,770 








THE THEATRES. 


Production of theatrical novelty is still confined to the New Strand | 


Theatre; where one of Mr. J. M. Morton's happiest pieces has been 
brought out this week. The author has availed himself of an ingenious 


intrigue, evidently French in its origin, and has given it English force by | 
his own smart and idiomatic dialogue. When French pieces of intrigue are | 


transferred to the London stage, they have generally a meagre wiry look 
about them, and the dramatic connoisseur who praises them does so rather 
with the feeling of the anatomist, who admires the structure of the skeleton, 
than with that of the lover of human beauty. Mr. Morton is an exception 
to the general rule, for be clothes his neat skeleton with flesh and blood. 

The process by which, it is said, pigs are made to go on shipboard— 
namely, that of pulling them in the opposite direction—illustrates the idea 
of the new piece, Where there's a Will there's a Wey. A Princess-regent 
of Portugal, with a husband who is entitled to no political rights, reduces 
his shadow of power to such a minimum, that his recommendation of a 
friend to a place is a sufficient reason for bestowing it on some one else. 
Want sharpens wit: the ingenious consort, when next he tries to serve a 
friend, works his way by apparent disapproval, and is delighted to find his 
independent wife move just in the direction he intends. 

The piece could not be better acted than by Mrs. Stirling, who plays 
the excessively dignified Princess, Mr. Leigh Murray, who represents the 
quietly exulting husband, and Mr. Compton, who turns his quaint hard 
humour to excellent account in the character of a hungry courtier. The 
fact is, the company of the New Strand, which consists of the old Olym- 
pians plus Mr. Farren and son, is a very compact and efficient little 
troop, and in certain lines of business could not be matched by any com- 
pany in London. 





THE ARMY. 

Wanr-orrice, Sept. 4.—Ist Regt. of Drags.—Capt. J. Yorke to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Littledale, who retires ; Lieut. W. de Cordonnel Elmsall to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Yorke; Cornet G. Campbell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Elmsall, 4th Light 
Drags.—Lieut. H. 8. Adlington, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Kirwan, who ex- 
changes. 22d Regt. of Foot—Ensign W. Hughes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Walch, dec. ; Sergt.-Major J. Burke to be Ensign, vice Hughes. 44th Foot—Licut.- 
Col. E. Thorp, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Ferryman, who exchanges. 
47th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Lowndes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bridges, who retires ; 
Ensign W. 0. Lawrence to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lowndes. 49th Foot—Ensign 
J. Nason to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Seton, who retires; Ensign A. S. Armstrong, 
from the 85th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Nason. 5ist Foot—Ensign R. G. S. Mason to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cassidy, dec. 53d Foot—Ensign A. J. Johnston to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Waddilove, dec.; Quartermaster W. Peel to be Ensign, 
vice Johnston ; Sergt.-Major G. Barlow to be Quartermaster, vice Peel. 60th Foot— 
First Lieut. J. Maguire to be Adjt. vice Sir E. F. Campbell, Bart. who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 6ist Foot—Ensign T. M. Moore to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Dilkes, dec.; Ensign C. 8. 8. Kempe, from the 54th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Moore. 
62d Foot—Lieut. M. Kirwan, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Adlington, 
who exchanges. 89th Foot—Liecut.-Col. A. H. Ferryman, from the 44th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Thorp, who exchanges. 

Unatt.—Major F. Mainwaring, from the 5lst Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
chase ; Lieut. G. Piercey, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase ; Lieut. 
G. M. Ross, from the 42d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Orrick or ORDNANCE, Sept. 4.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Major W. Faris 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Fenwick, deceased. 


THE NAVY. 

ApMinatty, Aug. 23.—The Right Hon. Francis Nathaniel Marquis of Conyngham, 
K.P. to be Vice-Admiral of the Province of Ulster. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 4.—The following promotions, dated the Ist instant, have taken 
Place consequent upon the death of Rear-Admiral of the Red, H. H. Christian—Rear- 
Admiral of the White, W. Bowles, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; RKear-Admiral 
of the Blue, Sir T. Fellowes, C.B. to be Rear- Admiral of the White ; Capt. G.E, Watts 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Bine. Retired Captains, R. Gambier, C. F. Payne, and C. 
Macdonald, C.B., have also been promo:ed to be Retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms 
Proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist Sept. 1846. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 
FATALLY during the past week have the events of every day and 
hour corroborated our recent remarks on the want of a “truly 
efficient department of Pubic Health and Medical Police.” The 
pestilence has raged amongst us more intensely than ever, and the 
columns of the daily press have teemed with articles and letters 
from correspondents denouncing the unabated existence of death- 
dealing nuisances, and bewailing the manifold shortcomings of 
our sanatory guardians, both local and general. One half of our 
proposition is admitted by all men with an earnestness pro- 
portioned to their present fears. All agree that the powers vested 
| in the Board of Health are inadequate, illusory ; and that the im- 
| mediate creation of an efficient Medical Police is a matter that 
pressingly concerns the life and wellbeing of every individual in 
| the community. But our own views embrace a wider range. 
| Besides the functions inferred by the word “ police,” there are 
| others also, overlooked as it seems by our contemporaries, which 
we would assign to the new administrative department so much de- 
siderated. Nothing that tends directly or indirectly to keep down 
the rate of mortality in the United Kingdom should be excluded 
from the purview of our office of Public Health. 

Foremost among the functions we are now alluding to, should 
| be the business of improving the practical resources of the 
medical man, by means not granted to any existing corporation, 
| and still less within the reach of individual enterprise. A well- 
constituted Board of Public Health might render invaluable aid 
towards enlarging, winnowing, purifying, concentrating, and 
making generally available, the whole stock of knowledge par- 
celled out among the members of the medical profession. All 
this it might do without arrogating to itself any dogmatic au- 
thority, but simply by acting ministerially, so as to affurd means 
for testing, openly, impartially, and thoroughly, every unsettled 
point in medical theory or practice that had in its favour prima 
| facie claims to attention. 

The field for the operations of such a body would be very wide, 
and certainly not encumbered by any very formidable impedi- 
ments. The Board would not need to be armed with any invi- 
dious powers guvad hoc, for it would be present by its re Aree 
only where its interference was solicited, and then it would con- 
fine itself to the task of observing and recording. But, unobtru- 
sive in its action, its efficiency would speedily be recognized in 
the extinction of error and the development of truth. 

The history of Cholera affords a very striking illustration of 
the utility of such an institution as we have suggested. All is 
uncertainty and confusion in the treatment of that fearful disease. 
The experience of 1832 seems scarcely to have availed even nega- 

tively ; for of the thousand and one methods of cure, so called, 
which were then tried and found useless, there is perhaps not 
one but has been again resorted to with the same ill success in ’49 
by some bewildered practitioner or another. The fact is, that in 
spite of their own zeal and industry, and the valuable services of 
the medical press, the members of the faculty labour under the 
want of a sufficient machinery for proving, and ratifying or other- 
wise, the chaotic mass of opinions and statements current among 
them. The art of healing, founded entirely on observation and 
experiment, is of all arts the one in which it is most difficult to 
observe and experiment with strict accuracy. Hence medical 
literature is encumbered with false, dubious, or vague facts and 
theories, from amongst which few have always the skill or the 
good fortune to extract the hidden germ of truth. 

Among the current methods of treating cholera, two are vaunted 
by their respective advocates as signally successful. These are 
the calomel treatment practised by Dr. Ayre, and the saline treat- 
ment of Dr, Stevens. The latter gentleman alleges, that of 
1,000 cases of cholera treated according to his system, not more 
than 6 per cent have proved fatal. If there is no fallacy in this 
statement, then cholera is stripped of its terror, and sinks to the 
rank of a very manageable disease. If fallacy there is, it should 
not be left unexposed. 

Again, the homeopathic practitioners profess to have been more 

















successful than their allopathic rivals in curing cholera, in the ratio 
of 3or4tol. Furthermore, they declare that they possess medi- 
cines which are prophylactic against cholera; that these medi- 
cines have been administered to 150,000 persons in Vienna and to 
80,000 in Hungary and Poland, and that in not one of those in- 
stances did the result belie their preservative qualities. If this is 
true, why should any one die of cholera in England? If it is not 
true, why is not the assertion disproved ? 

Calomel, or saline solutions, or infinitesimal doses of white hel- 
lebore—to which of these shall we have recourse under the visita- 
tion of this terrible epidemic? Chance must decide the question 
for most of us. You are taken ill, and send for a medical man, 
the first that can be found. It is an even chance that he is a 
follower of Dr. Stevens or of Dr. Ayre, or of Dr. Hahnemann; 
all of whom may, and two of whom must, have been wide of the 
truth in the matter of cholera. Such is the penalty the public 
incur for not providing the means of perfecting the intormation 
necessary for the preservation of the public health. 


“THE BERMONDSEY TRAGEDY.” 
ALTHOUGH a revolting theme, the dismal business on the of 
side presents too many significant aspects to be hastily hushed. 
The talk continues, with undiminished vehemence, of ‘“ Manning 
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and his wife”; and “the wretches,” which sans phrase they may be 
termed, have waived any claim to the conventional courtesy that 
silence be preserved till after trial, by having admitted, jointly or 
severally, in their mutual accusations, the perpetration of the 
horrid deed. To comment, therefore, they are open; and the mur- 
der—how foul the word! how odious its associations !—may be 
accepted as an historical fact. 

The preparation of a furnace-hole to calcine Patrick O’Connor 
was a novelty, the rest was in the ordinary course of atrocious 
crime. An abandoned pair lack the means of sensual indulgence, 
and they form a diabolical plan to procurethem. But, curiously, 





even murderers have consciences, or at least can urge excuses for | 


their misdeeds. A fatal passion dragged O’Connor into the toils 
of the Mannings; they immolate him; an old grudge comes to 
light—he had refused to live with them after putting them to the 
expense of furnishing a house; and they borrow money of him to 
indemnify themselves, till he will lend no more. Rush’s case was 
one of tenant-right : the assassin in this instance could not obtain 
compensation for unexhausted improvements, and was a ruined 


aman. In both, money is the animus—unliquidated claims or preten- | 


sions to pounds, shillings, and pence. The tragedy of Weare 
most nearly resembles that of Minver Place, and it, in origin, was 
a borrowing transaction. Weare had money, and Thurtell with 
his infamous confederates wished to sponge upon him, but he 
would not satisfy them: they then plan a pleasure-excursion into 
the country, and Thurtell rises against Weare and barbarously 
assassinates him in his gig. In both, we see the weakness of the 
victims, inviting, as it were, their doom, by unguardedly mingling 
with associates whom they knew to be needy and profligate, and 


whom they must have known they had made enemies of by not | 


opening their purses to the extent of their lavish desires. 

One feature in these butcher-assassins is too remarkable to be 
unnoticed : they mostly seem to do their bloody work in a pas- 
sion—perhaps otherwise it could not be done—or, at least, with 
a degree of self-comp'aisance, as if they were more the injured than 
the injuring party. Rush, after prostrating his first victim, ap- 
parently in glee, loaded and popped at the rest asif they had been 
so many partridges; and then hastened home, telling his house- 
keeper to take the top of the tire off, he was so hot. The Liverpool 
murderer Wilson, after massacreing in a shocking manner four 
persons in open day, wonders why he “sweats so”! The body of 
Weare was made sport of—as ignominiously dragged as that of 
Hector on the plains of Troy; and from the trussed-up state in 
which the wretched man O’Connor was found, it is likely that 
his remains had not met with better treatment. The houses of the 
Marrs and Williams were left a veritable shambles; the foul fiends 
who had stolen into them seem to have wantoned in slaughter 
But we forbear the horrid description. Enough has been said to 
show that murderers are passionate miscreants, of vulgar minds 
and appetites, acting sometimes on specious pretexts suggested by 
their rabid propensities, and that they are the worst of ingrates. 

A more important inquiry is the /aw of these frightful appa- 
ritions, that at intervals astound mankind by the blackness of their 
deeds. Are murders an aberration, or a cyclical evolution of 
human nature, that we cannot hope ever to cease? In the two 
examples most dwelt upon, the victims manifestly induced 
their fate—dug theirown graves. So long as there are Roderigos, 
O’Connors, Weares, and George Barnwells in society, we may be 
assured that there will be Mrs. Millwoods, Iagos, Thurtells, and 
Mannings, to make a prey of them and scheme their destruction. 

M. Quetelet, the eminent statistician of Belgium, has sought 
to assign the law of criminal occurrences. In his work Sur 
Homme, he applies the arts of calculation to the movements of 
the human being; and from his elaborate inquiries, founded on a 
vast amount of data carefully selected, he has ascertained that there 
is an average rate of criminality in every description of offences. 
Taking a definite number of years, the annual average of murders 
will be invariable; of robberies, burglaries, suicides, rapes, and 
every other species of delinquency, the same. Of course, this uni- 
formity proceeds on the hypothesis that men are placed in similar 
circumstances,—that is to say, equally favourable both in the 
existence of objects likely to excite the propensity and in the 
facility of committing crime. It is not enough that a man may 
have the inclinat.on to do evil; he must also have the opportunity 
and the means. Thus, the propensity to steal may be the same in 
Italy or Spain as in England, without the inhabitants of the 
former countries, from the less amount of chattel property in pos- 
session or transit, having an equal opportunity for its perpetration. 
This absence of seduction, not of inclination, fails, however, to 
establish in them a moral superiority, if it be true, as M. Guerry 
has stated, that a less proportion of offences against property 1s 
committed by them. 

All that the philosopher aims to establish is, that, circumstances 
being the same, like causes will produce like effects everywhere 
and at all times. So far M. Quetelet’s ratios are constant and 
indubitable. But they do not, as some persons imagine, impugn 
meliorations in the future condition of mankind, by education, 
physical improvements in the appliances of health and ‘ivelihood, 
or better systems of judicial administration. The benetic‘sl effects 
of all these on man’s future status the author would freei admit, 
just as readily as he would admit the preventive check to crime 
introduced by a vigilant police, ubiquitous telegraphic communi- 
cation, and we may add, an omnipresent newspaper press. 

The effect of these last, as the case of the Mannings has esta- 
blished, is all but magical. Where or in what manner can the 
great criminal now hope to escape? The instant his crime is per- | 
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petrated, an invisible power seems to shine upon him like a Bude 
| 








light; accompanying him everywhere, pointing him out to al] 
eyes and all ears, and saying in emphatic voice, “That is he! 
Seize him!” How then can the hunted culprit hope to elude 
justice, except by calling on the earth to open and swallow him ? 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Docrrine floats upon the uncertain waters of language, ang 
cannot but share in its fluctuations as the stream grows broader 
and more open to the winds of thought ; but there are things 


more steadfast than doctrine. The spectator of the world’s ]j e 
through the last two generations, cannot fail to derive consolation 


and support under every doubt from observing the remarkable 
| train of pheenomena in the matter of ecclesiastical affairs, We 
are not now considering any theological doctrines, their nature and 
merits,—which is indeed a function that we uniformly disclaim - 
but we are simply reviewing the relation of such matters to the 
external world, intellectual and material. We observe that, while 
controversy has not at all relaxed in its activity, it has lost much 
of its malignancy, on all sides; asif men, through all their dissen-. 
| sions, more firmly united in the faith that with the development of 
| human faculties must come a more enlightened and a more worthy 
conception of the Divine powers that rule the universe. Whatever 
may be the merit of doctrines now severally advocated, we 
believe it is impossible to deny these striking facts,—that zeal, 
though not less zealous, is less intolerant; that orthodoxy is less 
supercilious, dissent less oppugnant, inquiry less presumptuous ; 
to a great extent bigotry has laid aside its malignancy, and free- 
thinking of the freest kind is no longer blank scepticism. In 
| every distraction of council, through every change of doubt, 
|a more reverential and trusting recognition of eternal in- 
fluences is apparent; and at the same time, even the highest 
representatives of orthodoxy are awakened to a remembrance that 
authority may be graced and strengthened by beneticence ; which 
is indeed to the simple and ignorant the highest and most in- 
telligible manifestation of authority. There can be no question 
that the Church of England has Jost an immense amount of in- 
fluence, for extending its moral authority and for strengthening 
its own position, by neglecting its office as the adviser and helper 
of the poor, the ignorant, and the helpless; an office performed 
by every church that zealously and intelligently seeks its own 
enlargement. 

A new spirit, however, is awakening. Lord Ashley has avow- 
edly been animated in his benevolent exertions among helpless 
and proscribed classes by a spirit of piety, and has evidently ex- 
torted a respect for that spirit which would have been very gene- 
rally denied to its mere dogmatic assertion. Within the Church 
itself, we have noticed the labours of such men as the late incum- 
bent of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green; and the sequel, the events 
that have occurred since our notice of “The Poor Man’s Pic- 
nic,” have been not less interesting. The Reverend Joseph 
Brown is, we believe, held by the highest authorities to be unex- 
ceptionable in his ministry ; however, that by which he has been 
distinguished is not doctrinal force of utterance or polemical vi- 
gour, but his enlarged conception of the otlice of a pastor as the 
adviser and helper of his flock, by his acuteness in fultilling that 
office actively and efficiently, and by his untiring zeal, which no 
worldly interest or failing health could abate. His promo- 
tion to the rectory of Christchurch in Southwark, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, is an example which can scarcely fail 
to animate others. Again, in asking Mr. Brown to name a 
successor for Bethnal Green who should be able to continue the 
ministry in a similar spirit, the Bishop of London has given a 
high authoritative sanction to the same view, from a quarter in 
which many would have been very unwilling to look for it. 

Meanwhile, controversy and doctrinal warfare go on, not in- 
terrupted, though elevated and perhaps sweetened by this sort of 
spiritual chivalry, which recognizes a broad truth denied by none 
but a very debased and perverted ignorance—that active benefi- 
cence cannot be oppugnant to truth nor uncongenial to Divine 
will, 





GENEROUS DISCIPLINE. 

CERTAINLY our system of routine in all public matters, which 
ignores personal feeling and motive, has very grave defects ; and 
we might learn not a little from countries and governments at 
which we are pleased to sneer. We should hold the Prussian or- 
ganization cheap—* very well for Germans,” but a cut below our 
enlightened methods; yet now and then even from Berlin we 
may get a useful memento that we forget some essentials of per- 
fect social vitality. 

When the arsenal at Berlin was attacked, last year, a Captain 
Natzmer withdrew his detachment, and he was afterwards sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. Subsequently, being 
pardoned by the King, he reéntered the army as a private sol- 
dier, and has served through the operations in Baden with zeal 
and bravery. We are entertaining no question of political justice 
in respect to that revolution, but only that of military discipline. 
Such a course as was taken in the case of Captain Natzmer might 
be possible in this country, but it would be at least unusual, and 
is not encouraged by the spirit of the system. Yet it needs no 
elaborate argument or evidence to prove that a soldier of the very 
highest qualities is likely to be made of the officer who is retracing 
his career in this manner; or that his example and society must 
have the best effect on officers and men. The case affords a very 
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happ example of that blending of rigour and generous feeling | 
whieh is so well calculated to develop the military virtues. 
But such a spirit needs not be contined to military departments. 
In our civil departments the only check upon the subordinate | 
jabourers is the watchfulness of the accountant and the time-— 
keeper ; universal laxity is compensated by trivial rigours and | 
some exceptional resort to inexorable sternness. Fraud is punished ; 

very gross negligence may forfeit promotion—in the absence of 

« jnterest”; zeal can scarcely secure it, The chiefs of a depart- | 
ment are strangers to their subordinates; “ official ” connexion im- 

lies no personal relation ; no paternal spirit presides over the 

unior branches: the whole relation is one of a chronic social 

“cutting.” In turn, the departments do not care for the service 
they perform ; the public service is a byword among public ser- 
yants : not to indulge in little red tape peculativus is “ green” ; to 
use exertion without some more return in “pay” is “ eccentric.” 
Hence in great part the lavish cost of our public service, and the 
indifferent nature of the return in work done. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE ON GOVERNMENT. | 
EVERYTHING is true in its essence; falsehood lies in our imper- 
fect knowledge. Louis Philippe’s self-defence, as published in the 
Ordre, may be adulterated by error in the report, by self-decep- 
tion on the King’s part, or by the endeavour to give facts a twist 
in his own favour: still it is instructive; for much of it is too 
probable to permit entire disbelief; and, by whomsoever put into 
words, the reflections are sound. Taking it as we find it, the 
moral which we draw from it is, that the want of openness and 
directness, which was commended as a source of power in compa- 
ratively barbarous times, has ceased to be so, and now really de- 
rogates from the strength of political rulers. This conclusion is 
suggested, whether we put implicit trust in the colloquy or not. | 

The King avers that he governed “constitutionally,’—that is, 
by the advice of his Ministers, and not according to his own indi- 
vidual will ; but the very arguments which he adduces to prove 
it show that he was much more active in council than an English | 
Sovereign is understood to be. He intimates, that he, with the 
rest, submitted to “the majority” in council, but that he urged 
his own views with extreme energy and pertinacity. Thus, he 
wished an authoritative contradiction to the tradition of 1830, 
that some programme offered to him by Lafayette at the Hotel de , 
Ville received his assent: there was, he insists, no such docu- 
ment; and he drew up a denial, under the signature of “Un 
Bourgeois de Paris,” which he wanted to publish in the papers. | 
Imagine Queen Victoria sending to the 7vmes her version of the 
Bedchamber affair, and offering to the right honourable gentle- | 
men in Council an autograph letter signed “ A Westminster 
Elector”! But Louis Philippe’s “ article” was never published : 
the cajoling Ministers put him off with assurances that the con- 
tradiction should be made, and Casimir Perier put the manu- 
script in his pocket. How one realizes the whole scene !—the 
Ministers trying to rub on without any decisive declaration, and 
thinking more of some business immediately in hand; the alert, 

ursy, clever old gentleman, with his copia verborum, and his 
fetter of “Un Bourgeois de Paris,” always thinking of his own 
reputation—the Silk Buckingham of royal life—the inextinguish- 
able “ Mr. Smith.” An exquisitely indiscreet manuscript 1t was, 
no doubt ; painfully true, transparently intelligible, and astound- 
ingly candid. But, says the naive Ulysses, “my opinions were | 
always opposed, and freely opposed, by those of my Ministers who 
did not participate in them; and I was consequently, when in the 
minority, obliged to yield.” “This happened very frequently,” 
not only on large questions submitted to the royal decision as 
coming within the direct exercise of the royal functions, but on 
“minor points.” How much does all this imply!—how busy a 
contest, how importunate and bustling a combatant, how diligent 
acanvassing of votes! It is clear that Louis Philippe’s Council 
was like a Board of Guardians or a Common Council, and that 
Mr. Smith was busy as a borough magnate. Only it did un- 
luckily happen, that “ whenever he was on a jury, it was with 
eleven obstinate men.” 

In spite of all the possible fussiness and impracticability, there 
is something respectable in this wish to register an appeal to 
facts and this desire for openness; and the royal ingenuousness 
contrasts favourably with the official shufiling. The King was 
exposed to calumnious attacks, and demanded an open explana- 
tion. The Ministers, perhaps, could not indorse the explanation ; 
but then, they should have said so, and have ceased to be Minis- 
ters under so unconstitutional a Monarch. On the other hand, if 
the King’s view was the true one, there was no reason for shirk- 
ing a direct and faithful exposition of it. At all events, the per- 

etual cajolery, procrastination, and evasion, expose a miserably 
ow sense of the Ministerial position. 

And was there, then, no “ programme of the Hotel de Ville,’ 
nor any equivalent for it? Either the assertion is wrong, in 
which case the King should have been called to account for 
making an unfounded statement, and therefore governing on a 
wrong tenure; or the fact is so, and not only was the enthrone- 
ment of 1830 managed in the most slovenly manner, but the 
whole subsequent reign was conducted on a false and defective 
basis. Either the report of the colloquy makes Louis Philippe 
tell an untruth, or that very important element of stability, a 
clear understanding, was altogether wanting between him, his 





’ 


official servants, and his people. All bad different ideas, and | 
were acting on different notions of rights and mutual relations. 
The people thought there was, actually or virtually, a programme ; 


Louis Philippe denied its existence; and the Ministers suffered 


their policy to rest on those two bases, false and incompatible— 


the popular credulity, and the unuttered disclaimer; trimmin 
between delusion and repudiation. To play these sleight-of-han 
feats with the truth has been accounted a proper art of statecraft ; 
but surely the revolutions of this century, in great part due to 
misconceptions, and owing their worst features to ignorance or 
to the exasperation which attends the awaking from delusion, 
should teach statesmen that evasion and prevarication are not half 
such trustworthy reliances as plain truth and substantia! fact. 
There is a great deal of force in the ground on which 
Louis Philippe acquits the French people of blame: “For 
eighteen years they had been taught to despise, to detest the 
personification of authority, that safeguard of the people”; be- 
cause, we may add, the authority was disguised to them by the 
equivocations of statesmen, and by the equivocal demands for 
“dotations.” Louis Philippe avers that he was not mercenary 
and grasping: perhaps; but while his conduct was so misrepre- 


| sented as he declares it to have been by his Ministers, he should 


have held that he was precluded from asking for money. He 
complains that he was undefended, and there is something very 
disgusting in the utter lack of chivalry which the silence of his 
servants and professed friends implies: but why did he consent 
to act with such men? why did he suffer delicate demands to be 
made under circumstances so deceptive? why seem a trader when 
he was a patriot? Possibly there is something more than se/f- 
deception in this retrospective assertion; but at all events, it ex- 
poses the extent of weakness which was entailed upon the Mo- 
narchy by the want of openness and substantial truth as its basis. 

It does appear to be true that part of the French rage against 
the Monarchy was provoked by a hatred of effective authority— 
a common error of “ Republicans.” They are trying to do with- 
out it now, and have a tyranny—King Log and King Stork in 
one—a log that bites—a crowned police-officer who is accounted 
harmless because he is called “ President,” and signs the ukase 
which is handed up to him by despots underneath the throne. 

Louis Philippe admits that he did agree to one point at the 
Hotel de Ville: although he disclaimed being “ the best of Re- 
publics,”—not on any score of modesty, but because “ the best of 
Republics is good for nothing,”—he consented to be “a Monarchy 
surrounded by Republican institutions.” What does that mean ? 
Assuredly, whatever ideas may have been attached to the epi- 
grammatic paradox, no one ever developed it in an authoritative 
exposition, 

And that epigrammatic paradox was all the Charter of the 
French nation ! 

ENGLISH REPUDIATION. 

A CLAIM is made on behalf of Nelson’s representative—Horatia, 
now the wife of an exemplary country clergyman, Mr. 
Ward, Vicar of Tenterden. Nelson left Lady Hamilton to his 
country, and a grateful country left her to beggary. The said 
grateful country accepted his services, which were carried to the 
sacrifice of his life, and chose to entertain a controversy with him 
on the point of morals after his death. Lady Hamilton was 
tolerated on the deck of the ship that he was needed to command, 
—nay, she was allowed to afford most material aid to his diplo- 
macy; but when he was gone, the virtuous country, by its pub- 
lic servants, began to entertain scruples. 

It is a pity that this question was not settled before Nelson 
committed himself to the battle of Trafalgar: but virtue winked 
at his victories. It may indeed be presumed that he would not 
have withheld his sword from the cause of his country through 
any fear about the ultimate requital, although even Emma was 
to share the injury: no doubt, he would have “ gone in and won,” 
even with the certainty of that crowning ingratitude. But, some- 
how, it does appear to us that the absence of the man precludes 
this country from too nice an overhauling of his little bill after 
death. It ought to have been paid in full, with a mere glance at 
the total. 

The debt is due still, and, luckily, there is a representative of 
the creditor to receive the due. 








MASKED IGNORANCE. 
Every age has its general specific and universal agent, to the 
eflicacy or activity of which all maladies are to yield, or all 
effects are to be attributed. The less that is known of the cause 
the greater is its potency, and the imagination works cures that 
tend to accredit the nostrum of the day. When electricity was 
emerging from darkness into science, its extraordinary effects as- 
tounved the philosophers of that time even more than they now 
startle the ignorant, and it was not long before the agency of the 
newly-evolved power was applied to cure all the ills that flesh is 
heir to ; though it must be confessed, with less success than such 
an efficient stimulator of the nerves had promised. We 
have heard men with considerable pretensions to scientific 
knowledge maintain that the lungs are a galvanic battery, 
wherein is generated the power that discharges all the animal 
functions ; and Professor Faraday, the great apostle of electrical 
science, attributes vital energy to the same universal agent; re- 
specti-¢ the nature of which, however, he has publicly declared 
himself to be totally ignorant. Here, then, is an agent suf- 
fiviently energetic to fulfil all the requirements of a general spe- 
cific, and sufliciently mysterious to be assigned by pompous igno- 
rance as a cause for all unknown phenomena. A plague arises 
in the East, passes over and desolates Europe, crosses the Atlantic 
to find victims in America, and sets medical science at nought in 
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detecting the source of the poison or in combating its effects. 
To avoid the admission of ignorance, the universal agent 
electricity is called in aid, and we are told that the cholera is 
owing to a peculiar electrical state of the atmosphere. With 
this amount of information we are expected to be satisfied ; 
though what is meant by an “electrical state of the atmosphere,” 
the “ profession” is entirely ignorant. A few weeks since, a 
letter from a French savant was published in the newspapers, 
mentioning some experiments with an electrical machine during 
the prevalence of cholera in Paris. This philosopher stated, that 
the apparatus refused to exhibit any signs of electricity when the 
cholera was at its worst; but as the disease diminished, the elec- 


trical machine again eliminated sparks, which became stronger | 


or weaker as the virulence of the cholera fluctuated. So cer- 
tain was he of the accuracy of this indicator, that, without 
reference to the reported cases, he could tell by a few turns 
of the machine the state of the public health. Assuming, 
therefore—though, according to the best authorities in such mat- 
ters, without foundation—the electricity of the machine to be 
supplied from the atmosphere, the French philosopher jumped to 
the conclusion that the cholera is caused by the absence of atmo- 
spherical electricity, and that electricity is the grand specific 
against the scourge. Influenced by this opinion, many persons 
set about insulating themselves in the best manner they could, to 
keep in the stock of electricity they possessed, as the best pre- 
servative of life. It would be well for those who have faith in 
this specific to be informed, on the authority of Faraday, that 
the end of a piece of zinc wire will generate as much 
electricity as is contained in a flash of lightning; and 
that ‘one of Dr. Wollaston’s thimble galvanic batteries will 
furnish more of the electric fluid than is exhibited during a vio- 
lent thunder-storm. With this battery_in their pocket, and in- 
sulated on a glass stool, such persons may consider themselves as 
impregnable against assault as the rock of Gibraltar. But, un- 
fortunately for this hypothesis, we have recently had thunder- 
storms “ to clear the air,” and to dissipate the cholera, if it could 
be driven away by the presence“of atmospherical electricity; yet 
no sensible impression he been made on the invading enemy. 
The sceptical, indeed, begin to think that the facts of the French- 
man may be as questionable as his inferences, and that the results 
he reported were owing rather to a defect in his apparatus than 
to a deficiency in the electric supply. 


We would not be supposed to question, that an agent which | 


seems to exert an all-pervading influence throughout nature may 
be in some way concerned in the production of the cholera poison ; 
but the operations of electricity being so universal and so varied, 
it adds nothing to our hecutaliee of the cause of cholera to affirm 
that it is occasioned by the electrical state of the atmosphere. 
Some more special cause of the disease is required ; and an efficient 
Board of Public Health, acting on the principles we have else- 
where indicated, would remove the question from the domain of 
speculation and empiricism, and bring it within the bounds of 
scientific truth. In the mean time, it is to be feared, that by 
endeavouring to mask ignorance by electricity, research after 
the specific cause and the specific cure may be prevented. 





A PUBLIC FAST OR THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Unprr existing dispensations, several of the journals and some 
of the Bishops have begun to move on one of these modes of 
public expression, namely, the expediency of appointing a day of 

eneral humiliation; but neither appear to have considered the 
ilemma presented by the alternative of either as most fit and 
seasonable. At the present moment, however, it is not easy to 
decide which would - the more appropriate demonstration, a day 
of prayer or a day of praise. On one hand, a destructive epi- 
demic is slaying the people, and for which abstinence and puri- 
fication might not be unsuitable; while on the other, it is gene- 
rally admitted that a most abundant harvest has covered our 
fields, for which too much thankfulness could not be expressed. 
The Standard cites high authorities in favour of a fast; while 
the Globe appeals to the laws of Nature, and seems to consider 
silent confiding acquiescence in her great but inscrutable economy 
the most rational manifestation. The last is probably most ger- 
mane to our age; for we have numerous bodies of Dissenters, 
and what is more serious, scoffers and philosophers; and even 
men of business cannot without grave inconvenience suspend 
their daily avocations. The Te Deums that were wont to be sung 
in the days of the Grand Monarque for murderous battles have 
ceased: the last, we believe, was attempted by Napoleon with 
at pomp and solemn mockery in the cathedral of Milan; and 
the stale farce may possibly be revived, pending the reactionary 
current, by the Czar Nicholas and his Austrian vassal, to com- 
memorate their triumphs over Hungary: but, from the altered 
state of society, fasts and thanksgivings, by authority, seem 
destined, like the celebration of the French Emperor, to a speedy 
oblivious terminus. 





In the middle of the month of August the cholera appeared in a village in 
the district of Magdeburg, and ple. reat alarm from the fatal nature of 
the attacks, the number of deaths being disproportionately high compared with 
the number of the population. While the disease was at its height, a fire broke 
out and threatened the whole place with destruction; it required the exertions of 
nearly all the inhabitants to confine it to the house where it originated; three 
persons lying ill of the cholera had to be carried out through the flames. It was 
expected that the terror would increase the disease; but it is a singular fact that 
the reverse occurred ; has not been a single case since, and the persons 
rescued from the fire recovered. Military surgeons state that the number of sick 


BOOKS. 


THE EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN IN CANADA." 

Tue author of these volumes appears to be a man of family and good 
education, who so far partook of the character of an adventurer as to 
look to luck and the influence of his friends for some public appointment 
instead of betaking himself to a regular profession. Having been disap- 
pointed in his hopes oftener than once, he at length adopted the wise reso. 
lution of relying upon his own exertions. Accordingly, he realized what 
he could of his patrimony, and departed for Canada, with letters of intro- 
| duction. One of his objects, as incidentally appears, was to speculate 
| in land with the view of forming a landed property. In furtherance of 
| his purpose, he at one time or another traversed the entire length of 
Canada, at least from Montreal to Lake Huron, with frequent deviations 
from the main line. The narrative portion of his book consists of g 
general description of his route, with a full account of particular towns 
or districts where a new comer could advantageously settle. And we 
think he treats this important matter as well as any writer we have met 
with; as he allows for difference of habits, objects, and capital among 
emigrants, and for the necessary changes their change of country will 
j induce. Various other matters of a pious or practical kind occupy his 
attention. He is minute on the subject of churches, the clergy, church- 
men, and means of education ; “frequent and full” on hotels, boarding- 
houses, and their charges; he indicates the state of manners of par- 
ticular districts, Canada being very various in these respects. A place, 
| for example, settled by half-pay officers and gentlemen of moderate 
| means, forms a very different neighbourhood from that where English 
| labourers or Irish peasants are the majority of settlers. With these 
useful and interesting matters of fact the author mixes a variety of re- 
marks on Canadian politics and religion, in the spirit of the Toryism 
which used to obtain in the palmy days of Theodore Hook, and which 
seems nearly as rampant and violent in Canada now, if it is less witty. 

The occasional allusions and reminiscences of the author appear to 
point to Scotland as his birth-place ; the essential oil is more Milesian, 
especially in religious matters. From his antecedents, and the nature 
of his speculations in Canada, he does not seem to be a clergyman ; yet 
much of his language is of the clerical tone. He is opposed to Rome ; he is 
opposed to Oxford; but he is as “high” in his opinions, if not in his 
theology, as any Romanist or Tractarian. He may not hold the doctrines 
of Dissent “damnable,” but he evidently thinks the mass of individual 
Dissenters in a bad way. The Church with him is the ark of safety 
for the State, society, and the individual. But his notions seem rather 
to belong to conventional partisanship than to emanate from a deep- 
seated sense of religion. Certainly the main announcement of universal 
* good-will” is wanting to him in the case of “ Liberals” and Dissenters. 

These traits detract somewhat from the practical value of the book, 
because they argue onesidedness with a tendency to exaggeration ; but 
they are so obvious that the reader can easily allow for them. Ina 
literary sense, they give character to the writing, except when the dis- 
quisition is pushed into tediousness. The style of the writer is that of 
the gentleman, albeit of a vehement gentleman; his matter is real, his 
manner plain, frank, and unaffected, always excepting his diatribes. 

It has often been observed that a pursuit in a traveller is a great thing 

to give interest to his travels. The Churchman in Canada has three sub- 
jects. 1. The condition and prospects of the Church, of the churches, of 
the clergy, and of particular congregations. 2. The capabilities of various 
districts, the opportunities they offer, the cost at which they may be 
settled, and the best mode of proceeding for settlers of different classes. 
3. The habits and customs of the people, from the style of society in a 
particular place, to sleighing and wild sports; about which last our 
author has picked up some strange stories. The following is a sample. 
“ There are certain drugs, well known to trappers, the smell of which is sure 
| bait for wolf, bear, and other animals, just as that of valerian is said to be for 
cats. Asafeetida is the attractive substance for the wolves; and it is said that if 
a piece of meat be baited with it, and trailed behind a sleigh, if there be any 
wolves within miles they will come after you; when, if you are clever enough, and 
they not too numerous, you may get some of their scalps.” 

Of the strange variety, from the class of settlers, that diflerent districts 
must ofler in regard to manners, ideas, and almost everything in which 
habit and education cause men to differ, the following account of a 
church at Galt, in the further West, will furnish a better notion thau any 
general remarks. 

“On leaving Hamilton for the Sound, you may take the coach, which will soon 
bring you along an admirable macadamized road lately constructed through 
Dundas, to the thriving town of Galt on the Grand River. There are some very 
large mills here, and altogether the place exhibits an air of business and sub- 
stantiality which is truly refreshing. In the main streets about mid-day you will 
see so many waggons, buggies, &c., driving about or waiting at stores, as quite to 
give the place an air of lite far before that of many country towns in England of 
similar population, which is about 2,000. There is a neat substantial stone 
church here, of which the Reverend M. Boomer is the amiable and popular in- 
cumbent: it cost about 1,300/., is seated for some 350 people, and has lately been 
fitted up with the most elegant draperies for the pulpit, reading-desk, &c., that I 
have seen in Canada. They are of roan-coloured velvet, trimmed with gold 
brocade, and adorned with rich bullion tassels at the corners. These were the gift 
to the church of the ladies of the congregation, and must have cost at least 202. 
There is also a sweet-toned organ, in a handsome case, with four semi-stops and 
dulciana, which is lent by a gentleman of the congregation, whose property it is, 
and who himself, being an enthusiast in sacred choral music, kindly volunteers his 
own efficient services to the well-organized choir. A young lady, a teacher of 
music in the town, acts as organist; for which she receives 20/. a year. The organ 
itself is the highly-creditable work of a firm whose place of business is only three 
miles from Galt, in the almost entirely German town and settlement of Preston, 
where the services are those of the Lutheran communion. It cost about 100/ 
sterling. Perhaps a person would hardly expect organ-building establishments in 
country towns in Canada: there are two, however, here,—that of Hager and Vogt, 
who constructed the above instrument, and Limbrecht’s. They were formerly one 


* The Emigrant Churchman in Canada. By a Pioneer of the Wilderness. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.5.A., Member of the Royal Academy of 
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in an army always decreases if there is a near prospect of a battle. —Zimes. 


Archwology of Madrid, &. Intwo volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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° i ms a pity that by their separation, owing, we believe, to some dis- 
oe coer mane oul qualities aun tosh 80 the pablie; Limbrecht is considered 
the superior workman. 

The prosperity of Galt could easily be rivalled in a few years at an ad- 
yantageous “ location”; but the style of Galt could only emanate from 


minds trained at home, or at some of the older American cities on the 


Atlantic. : 
At almost every place he comes to, our Churchman very properly gives 
ractical information as to prices, means of accommodation for travellers, 
and so forth. The following account of the cost of living at Toronto may 
be taken as an elaborate example, indicative indeed of the general charges 
in Upper Canada. 
“ There are some very comfortable hotels and boarding-houses in Toronto, the 
at which are extremely reasonable. At the Wellington Hotel, which is 
close to the shore, the forwarding establishments, post-oltice, &c., the charges for 
an ordinary stay are about 1 dollar (5s. currency, or 4s. sterling) a day. This 
includes bedroom, table, and in fact everything but wine and washing! If a 
makes it his regular residence, 601. a year will be charged. This is con- 
sidered chiefly a commercial hotel. The North American on the shore, and Mac- 
donald’s in King Street, have also very respectable claims on public consideration 
at much the same charges. 
dollars a week, and keep a horse for 14 dollars more, you finding oats. The 
Black Swan in King Street, nearly opposite the Church Society's office, is, either 
from its locality or the character of the landlord, a place for the clergy to put up 
their conveyances. It is much more unpretending in outward appearance than 
some of the others; but a clergyman may always reckon on careful attention to 
his horses, vehicle, &c. 

“The charges at the boarding-houses vary from 3 to 5 dollars a week. For 
the latter charge one may get first-rate accommodation. But even as low as 3 
one may obtain a place perfectly respectable and not at all unsuited as the tem- 
porary abode of any quiet individual, lay or clerical. Moreover, as the general 
run of boarders are persons professionally engaged, college students, &c., a 
stranger would have pretty nearly the exclusive use of the public sitting-room 
from breakfast till tea-time, with the exception of the dinner-hour. 
at eight, dinner at one, and tea at six; besides which any light refreshment may 
be had later in the evening without further charge, if one happens to be out or 
accidentally disposed to eat then. ‘There are, however, we Caos, boarding- 
houses whose charges are as low as 2 dollars a week: a person, of course, of an 
means, would not be likely to try there; they are, however, some of them suf- 
ficiently respectable in character. It is probable that where there was a family a 
deduction would be made from the individual charge of 3 dollars, or in the event of 
a long stay. But surely it is encouraging to the emigrant of small means to think 
how cheaply he may live respectably and well in such a city as Toronto, where 
there is every advantage of suciety, shops, libraries, gas, cold and warm baths, &c. 
Since that most important item of expenditure his board and residence may 
be comfortably disposed of for say 30/. a year sterling, or 40/. currency. Thus 
a person who is wise enough to eschew intoxicating liquors may evidently live 
comfortably on 40/. to 50/. per annum sterling, as he will have no expenses save 
those of clothes, shoes, washing, &c. In fact, 3 dollars a week is a very common 
charge in many parts of Canada, even in highly respectable private families, some 
of whom do not object to add to their income in this way, and in some cases 
washing may be included. If otherwise, your things will be washed for half a 
dollar a dozen, one piece with another, without reference to size or make. 

“ Arrangements may readily be made moreover, if necessary, for the keep of a 
horse on very moderate terms; for the animal may be pastured in an enclosed 
clearing for 1 dollar a month during summer, should it not be deemed expedient, 
as is often done, to turn it loose to pick up its living at the road-side and in ‘ the 
bush.’ ‘Then oats are from 10d. to 15d. currency a bushel, and hay (Timothy 
hay) from 8 to 10 dollars a ton at an average; so that it is easy to calculate for 
how little a horse may be kept.” 

At Niagara this traveller does not succeed better than any who have 
gone before him in conveying an idea of the Falls; but he is more 
thorough in his explanation and his account of all that is to be seen. 
American enterprise has now started a steamer that takes you to the bot- 
tom of the cataract itself. 

“The pretty ‘ Maid of the Mist’ steamer takes the adventurous passengers 
along the said gorge from about a mile or more down to as near the foot of the 
falls as may safely consist with not being sucked within the perilous influence of 
the cataract, and drawn underneath it to overwhelming destruction. 

“It was a bold and unique idea the starting this vessel, and certainly one of the 
greatest triumphs ever achieved by steam. Since besides the danger of suction 
above, there is the continually recurring peril of being drawn beyond the point of 
safety into the tremendous rapids below; when, should she even live through 
them, she must be almost inevitably carried into the Maélstrom-like whirlpool four 
miles down, and drawn into its hideous and unexplored abysses with all her luck- 
less freight. It is scarcely necessary to say that the utmost precautions are 
taken to prevent the possibility of such a catastrophe; the principal security con- 
sisting in two separate engines, so that if any accident happened to one, she would 
still have power with the remaining one to stem the current. She is also pro- 
vided with heavy anchors and cables, though I very much doubt their power of 
holding her, should accident disable her machinery near the lower end of her voy- 

e. As it is, however, everything looks so well and is so well managed, that I 
cannot say that when, on an after occasion, I took a trip in her, I felt the least 
uneasiness. Indeed, a young couple were married on board of her not long since. 
She certainly affords the opportunity of exhibiting the scenery of a passage that 
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no mortal a few years ago could have ever dreamed of making, unless endued with | 


the wings of the eagle; and as she is partly covered in on deck, and sheltered 
with bigh side screens, one may ensconce one’s self under the lee of these, when 
close to the foot of the falls and in the thick of the spray, without any but a very 
trivial aspersion. Here then is a situation as unique as any that could be pre- 
sented on the habitable globe; floating upon the hissing, bubbling, eddying current, 
amidst the loud thunders of this liquid amphitheatre, where the least over nigh ap- 
Proach to its ever-shifting and yet still stationary watery walls would insure a 
sudden and terrible dismissal to the eternal world; yet here man rides triumph- 
antly and rests calmly. Were the strong leviathan, ‘ made without fear,’ to dare 
to play in that spot, his mighty ribs would be crushed to atoms in a moment, 
Were he once overpowered and sucked beneath the cataract. Yet here the frail 
atom man, by means of a little watery vapour confined and directed at his 

easure, moves with secure composure amidst a scene where the thunder of the 
very element which he controls pours magnificent terror all around, and jars the 
firm foundation of the rock-bouud abysses where it roars.” 

The Churchman visited Nova Scotia, and probably New Brunswick ; 
of both which colonies he gives an account, but much less attractive 
than his picture of Canada West, late Upper Canada. He has also made 
a journey through the United States, from Boston to the Lakes, which is 
Not the least interesting part of his book. His religious views and his 
introductions gave him fresher objects than tourists in general have, and 
brought him in connexion with a better class of society. These particu- 
lars of the Naval Chaplains and the domestics will be found new. 








“One of my favourite places of resort during my sojourn in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, was to the dockyard at Charlestown, under the spiritual superintend- 
ence of my very good and most kind friend the Reverend Addison Searle, Senior 
Chaplain of the United States Navy. Here he has a plain building fitted up as a 
chapel, where he regularly officiates. His official residence is one of a neat row of 
two-storied cottage-looking buildings within the walls of the establishment, where 
he keeps about as snug a bachelor’s hall—which he is truly delighted to see 
enlivened with the society of his friends—as any lover of single blessedness need 
aspire to. His clerical duties here are necessarily light, as there is a separate 
chaplain for the guard-ship, the worthy Mr. Chase; who resides at Cambridge, 
~—- four miles off, with his interesting young family, and walks in every day to 
his duties. 

“ The pay of Chaplains in the American Navy is established on a very respect- 
able scale of liberality. It consists of 800 dollars a year for Junior, and 1,200 for 
Senior Chaplains, besides one ration at sea. They have, however, no retiring al- 
lowance, but are always on duty or on furlough. Owing to the absence of an es- 
tablished clergy, they are not all of the Church; but, I believe, she possesses by far 
the great majority; and even some of those without her pale have the good sense, I 
understand, to use her liturgy. At the time of 7 visit, the dockyard was, happily, 
entirely under her wing, as not only both the Chaplains, but the Commodore and 
Colonel of Marines, (since deceased, I regret to say,) to whose gentlemanlike 
liteness I felt highly indebted, besides many of the junior officers, were decided 
and zealous Churchmen. . ad S 

“I noticed in the chapel a number of seats with the words ‘ officers’ domestics’ 
painted upon them; which confirmed me in an idea which I had previously en- 
tertained, that many of the narratives as to servants only enduring to be called 
‘helps’ in America, is after all only travellers’ talk, and appertain properly 
rather to the newer districts, where no aristocracy of wealth has been created, 
than to the whole country. 

“It was said to be the case that none but people of colour would accept service 
in a family as footman, &c.; but, however that may have been in times past, I 
can only say that in Boston I have just been as quietly and properly waited upon 
by a respectable White man-servant when at dinner in a private family as I could 
have been in London. Some people in the great cities are even taking to live- 
ries. : . . 

“The Chaplains in the United States Navy wear a uniform (only of black cloth 
instead of blue) like other officers. They seem to like it, as giving them an im- 
mediately cognizable status as officers, in foreign parts. My friend Mr. Searle, 
however, dressed the same as any other clergyman in Boston. Mr. Chase, whose 
duties were on board the guard-ship, usually wore the uniform vest with the 
navy button, (the anchor and eagle,) but with black coat and pantaloons.” 

The general pictures of American society in the older parts confirm the 
opinion we have sometimes hinted at, that an aristocracy of taste, feeling, 
and probably of fashion, is forming in America; though as yet it has not 
much prospect of acquiring power, save by the direct and not very ele- 
vated influence of money. The Anti-Rent crusade, however, appears 
to have had more effects upon the fortunes of the Rensellaer family than 
we inferred lately from Mr. Downing’s description of their mansions and 
grounds. Perhaps he had not corrected his last edition with the last 
news. 

“ Near Albany is the manor-house of one branch of the great Van Rensellaer 
family, who enjoy or ought to enjoy the possession of a block of ten miles square, 
as a grant from the Crown when the Union was a British colony, (just as Mr. 
Kip’s ancestors once owned great part of the site of New York.) Their property 
ought of course to be of immense value at present, and would be but for the con- 
summate rascality of the tenantry. Though they and their forefathers have 
thriven, and thriven well, under the present lord of the manor and his ancestors, 
those now occupying the estate have come to the honest and honourable conclu- 
sion that they will pay no more rent to the proprietor. This is owing not to 
poverty, but the vilest of pride. They say that other farmers in the States have 
their own land and pay no rent, and that neither will they. Thus they are too 
proud to be honest men. Something like our conscientious Dissenters at home, 
who pretend to too much principle to pay anything, if they could help themselves, 
to the support of the Church; but have not too much principle to wish to put into 
their own pockets an amount the deduction due to which has already been made 
matter of equitable valuation and adjustment in their rentals or purchases. 

“ As regards the Van Rensellaer tenantry, I am sorry to say that they have 
too muth of public feeling with them in the States for any court of law to be able 
to compel them to pay their just debts to the proprietors of the estate. At one 
time, indeed, it turned a little against them when they followed up their refusal 
to pay by the murder of two of his collectors; but that feeling has died away, and 
they remain now, I believe, in almost undisturbed possession, having made some 
dishonestly cheap compromise; the present representative of the family bei 
quite in reduced circumstances in consequence. When I was told of this, t. asked, 
with a feeling akin to indignation, why, for the sake of the honour of public jus- 
tice, the Government did not interfere to enforce the authority of the law against 
these murderous defuulters? I was answered, with an expression of regret, by 
the really honourable gentleman to whom I addressed my inquiry, that it was 
impossible for the Executive to act even if willing; for as the refractory tenantry 
numbered some 3,000 votes among them, they fad it in their power to overturn 
any Government that set itself in opposition to their wholesale system of robbery. 
Of course, the remedy would be, in a State determined to maintain the public 
honour inviolate, to pass a law by which all wilful and therefore dishonest default- 
ers should ipso facto be disfeanchieed ; but I fear that it would be found impos- 
sible thus to vindicate the right in a condition of society where almost universal 
suffrage prevails. Meantime, what an appalling picture of public morals does a 
state of things present, in which, not on the verge of civilization, in those regions 
of the West where it shades off into worse than barbarism, but in the very centre 
of a great amount of civilization, in the heart of the principal State, and at the 
very head-quarters of its Government, 3,000 individuals having a voice in the 
franchise of the country—men who many of them, perhaps, attend public worship 
on a Sunday, and call themselves respectable members of society—should thus be 
banded together in thievish and dastardly combination to rob an individual on 
whose lands they and their fathers have fattened.” 

These extracts might be extended to a variety of subjects quite distinct 
from such as we have already taken; and two great questions we must 
leave altogether untouched,—the present government of Canada, and the 
political feelings of the Canadians. The prospects the country offers to 
emigrants, the various classes at home who may be benefited by emigra~ 
tion, and the best modes of proceeding, (all which topics are discussed 
separately and at length,) must also be passed by. Some results, however, 
we may shortly note. No one who can make both ends fairly meet at 
home should emigrate merely with the view of bettering his condition : 
if he has a vocation to enterprise and adventure, that is another affair. 
The persons who seem most likely to succeed, and to raise themselves 
greatly above their present condition, are artisans and men accustomed 
to labour. Capitalists of all kinds will do well; not only living in com- 
fort, but finding opportunities of making money and providing for their 
families, At the same time, success seems to require more wariness, 
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pushing, and bargaining, than are the custom in this country, or per- 
haps would be considered altogether respectable in a person making claims 
to the character of a gentleman here. The first thing such a person 
should consider when thinking of emigration is, whether he can bring his 
mind to discard all retarding delicacy and sensitiveness. 





GEALE’S ERNESTO DI RIPALTA.* 
Tuts “ tale” curiously exemplifies how good abilities, a living knowledge 
of a subject, and the habit of taking large views of things, will stand in 
the stead of special qualifications, and overcome even a difficulty in the 
theme. Mr. Geale is wanting in the power, essential to a novelist, 
which always maintains a certain degree of strength in the commonest 
dialogue and the expositional parts of the narrative, by the naturalness 
and closeness of the diction and ideas, while writers who have not this 
poetico-dramatic quality are apt to be weak and literal. To make con- 


temporary history the subject of a fiction where the history is a very | 


prominent part of the story, is difficult, not merely from our having been 


familiar with the subject as news, but from its not admitting the altera- | 


tions and additions necessary to fiction. Yet in spite of a difficulty in 
the subject, and a deficiency in the author, Ernesto di Ripalta is an 
interesting book. Mr. Geale understands his subject: he knows the Ita- 
lians, the evils they complain of, the vague projects they proposed to re- 
medy them, and the manner in which local feelings, the conceited confi- 
dence of the many, and the want of training to business, destroyed their 
hopes, when accidents placed success within their grasp. He justly con- 
ceives the broad outlines of character, and marks the minuter shades with 
great nicety and distinctness. He can sustain the deeper scenes, whether 
of politics or passion, with sufficient effect, votwithstanding the want 


just spoken of. And he allows the elements of the story to carry events | 


to their natural conclusion, without warping them for the sake of a 
‘“*happy ending,” or pushing them to exaggeration for the sake of effect, 
except perhaps occasionally in single incidents. The weakness and su- 
perstition of the Roman character, even in some of the best and loftiest 
minds—the necessary unhappiness of ill-assorted marriages, which a 
marriage between foreigners generally is—and the unfortunate conse- 
quences that a conscientious attachment to the Romish communion 
frequently may lead to, from the dogma of no salvation beyond the pale 
of the Church—are his morals; and he impresses them forcibly. 

The tale is one of love and politics, Ernesto di Ripalta is the youthful 
representative of a noble Roman family, whose father had perished the 


victim of Papal tyranny ; and whose mother, a firm believer in the Pope | 


and the Church, never ceases to ascribe her husband’s death to the judg- 
ment of God. Her son, though not devoid of a national reverence or 
prejudice for the Pope as a spiritual father, is averse to the ghostly inter- 
ference and temporal claims of the priests. He is a Liberal with more en- 
thusiasm than plan, and a conspirator against Pope Gregory; under 
whose latter days the early part of the novel passes. Ernesto’s school- 
fellow and friend, Gustave de Montmaure, is a Swiss noble, a Calvinist 
and opponent of the Papal domination, but a friend to Italian freedom ; 
in both of which capacities, his resolute, practical, and staid character, 
does a good deal more for the cause he embraces than the wilder zeal of 
his friend. For De Montmaure is an active instrument in the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Switzerland, and contributes quite as much to the 
Italian revolution as Ernesto, if not more. An English family is intro- 
duced upon the stage at Rome, partly perhaps as an indicative picture of 
the generality of the English in Italy : their direct action on the tale is 
that Ernesto clandestinely marries Emma Montague, the daughter, after 


her conversion to the Romish creed ; and it is discovered too late by both | 


parties that English and Italian training and ideas do not amalgamate,— 
though we think Mr. Geale bears too hard upon the English. The heroine 
of the tale is not Emma Montague, but Angelica di Ripalta; whose heart 
is sought both by Charles Montague and De Montmaure ;_ but her hand, 


through maternal religious feeling and priestly influence, is designed for | 


the Count di Casanova, a rich, accomplished, and well-born Roman noble. 
Casanova is the villain of the piece, so far as Mr. Geale’s knowledge of 
the world allows him to have villains ; and when it is discovered that he 
has denounced Ernesto to the Papal Government, and is the cause of his 
imprisonment and banishment under Gregory, his hopes as lover are at 
anend. Angelica, the daughter, is at length brought to favour the suit 
of De Montmaure, despite the difference of their religion; and the Jesuit 
confessor of the family (a well-drawn character, though with too much of 
the popular idea of the extraordinary abilities of the members of the order) 
rather lends his aid to the plan, with the view of softening the hostility 
of the influential Swiss politician, and possibly of bringing him within the 
pale of the Church. All these hopes, however, are destroyed by the 
religious feelings of the old Marchesa on her deathbed. Father Verrone 


endeavours to sooth and modify the devotee; but she will not be satisfied | 


without a direct pledge from her daughter. 

“ Just at this moment their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Angelica; who, stealing noiselessly into the chamber, took her usual place at the 
bedside of her mother. The Marchesa took her daughter's hand within hers, 
and then, as if exhausted by her earnest conversation with the Jesuit, closed her 
ere and for some time seemed occupied in silent prayer. Angelica responded to 

@ pressure of her mother’s cold hand, by affectionately kissing her pallid cheek. 
The soft touch of her daughter's lips, and her warm breath, seemed at once to re- 
vive the Marchesa. She opened her eyes, and gazed upon her daughter with a 
look of ineffable affection. ‘Oh! my Angelica, what a comfort in this hour is 
your presence and affection. Were my beloved Ernesto now here, methinks | 
could, like blessed Simeon, pray to depart in peace. But, alas! that may not be. 
On earth I shall never more embrace my son, nor he his mother.’ 

“Tears coursed down the furrowed cheeks of the Marchesa, and again her 
blanched lips were seen to move as if in silent prayer; while deep sobs betrayed 
the anguish of Angelica. The Jesuit, with a look of tenderest sympathy, took 
the disengaged hand of the Marchesa. 

“* You may not,’ said he, ‘meet your son again on earth; but you will meet 
him in that better land, the eternal home of the faithful.’ 

© Ernesto di Ripalta; a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By the Author of “ Notes 


+ # a Two-years Residence in Italy.” In three volumes. Published by Smith and 


“The Marchesa’s whole countenance changed at the voice of the Jesuit, Her 
eyes beamed with a rapturous expression. 

“*Yes, I shall meet him there, my father. He has suffered much, and erred 
much, like his father; but it will be forgiven him. The Church has a rich trea. 
sury of pardon and mercy for its children, and Ernesto will never leave its fold, 
We shall all meet again in Paradise; shall we not, my Angelica?’ 

Pe “Oh! my beloved mother, such indeed is my most earnest and cherished 

“And you would be ready,’ asked the Marchesa, rising suddenly from her 
| pillow, and grasping her daughter's arm, ‘ you would be ready to sacrifice any 
object, however dear and cherished, that intervened between you and that hope; 
you would break the fetters, though twined with roses, that would Separate you 
hereafter from your mother and your God ?’ 

“ Angelica, terrified at this impassioned appeal of her mother, answered in g 
voice broken with emotion, ‘Oh! my mother, weak is my faith and feeble my 
best exertions; yet I would hope for strength from above to make the sacrificg 
you mention, if occasion culled for it.’ 

“* And it does, my child, it does!’ exclaimed the Marchesa; ‘ Heaven has re. 
served for you the glory of this sacrifice. Hear me, my beloved child. [ now 
know all. You could not, my own Angelica, conceal the state of your heart from 
your mother. Gustave de Montmaure loves and has long loved you, and you re. 
turn that love.’ 

“Oh! my mother,’ cried Angelica, casting herself on her knees at the side of 
| her couch, ‘pity and pardon thy daughter, if she have concealed for once a 
| thought of her heart from thee; but 1 never dared to contemplate disobedience, 

Thou hast long known Gustave—thou didst once love him, mother; and still I 
can recall thee, seated in the old chateau near Toulouse, watching us play to- 
gether, with thy own sweet smile of affection. 1 knew my mother hated his he- 
resy, but I knew she loved himself. I thought,’ continued Angelica, in a broken 
voice, ‘that a change might come—that your oBjections might be removed—and 
that at length you might bless our union.’ 

“¢So I could have wished, my daughter; but we must not palter with duty: 
though the heart break, we must obey its voice.’ 

“*T told all to our reverend father,’ continued Angelica; ‘I bade him at a fit- 
ting time lay bare my heart to you.’ 

“And he has done so, my child,’ said the Marchesa; ‘ and told me of your 
readiness to show the same dutiful obedience here as you have ever done to me 
through life. My objections to the Count de Montmaure are entirely on religious 
grounds; but can there be stronger than these? There is no salvation out of the 
pale of the Catholic Church; this noble but misguided man is not within it; and 
my daughter must not dare to unite herself to heresy and schism.’ : 

“*True, my beloved friend,’ interposed the Jesuit; ‘ while he remains heretic 

| and schismatical, the Signorina di Kipalta may not unite herself to the Count de 
Montmaure; the Church most justly opposes these mixed marriages, for what 
fellowship hath light with darkness: buat then this young man has been endowed 
| with noble parts and faculties; he may be brought to recognize and adopt the 
truth, and may be arrested in the midst of his career by the same heavenly light 
which smote with conviction the dark and hardened soul of Paul of Tarsus.’ 

“¢Oh yes! indeed he may, my dear father,’ exclaimed Angelica, with a kind- 
ling look; ‘ the mind of Gustave is noble and inquiring: he will not rest content 
with the shallow creed of the Calvinist.’ 

“ «Could I be assured of this change, all would be well; but that may not be. 
Angelica, my beloved daughter, thy mother’s Jast hour is approaching. 1 would 
shake off from my mind all earthly cares and anxieties, even as my spirit will 
soon shake off this mortal coil. You will not deprive me of my only remaining 
earthly consolation? Swear, then, Angelica,’ said the Marchesa, raising herself 
from her pillow and solemnly elevating her arm, ‘ swear to your dying mother, 
by the ever blessed Virgin, that you will never unite yourself in marriage with a 
heretic.’ 

“ Overpowered by this unexpected appeal, and trembling with the violence of 
her contending feelings, Aagelica tried to speak; but utterance seemed denied her 
—her heart felt oppressed and ready to break. At length, overcome by this in- 
ternal struggle, she buried her face in her hands, and found relief in a flood of 
tears. 

“You do not swear,’ said the Marchesa, quickly; ‘ you do not reply. Ah! is 
it thus?’ 

“ The Jesuit took the hand of Angelica, and led her a few steps aside. 

“Comply, my daughter, with your dying mother’s injunctions; grieve not her 
departing spirit: the Church hath provided for such cases; her dispeasation can 
absolve you from this oath.’ 

“ Angelica cast at Verrone a surprised and terrified glance. 

“ * If it could, I would not dare to seek it, said she. ‘ No, I make no reserve; 
you shall be obeyed, my beloved mother.’ ; 

“ Turning abruptly away from the Jesuit, and taking the cold hand of the 
Marchesa, ‘ Yes, | will give your pious soul that peace it seeks and merits.’ 

“ Then raising her beautiful arm solemnly, she said with a firm voice and up- 
turned eyes, ‘I swear as you require, by the ever blessed Virgin, never to unite 
myself with a heretic!’ 

“ Having uttered these words, she sank on her mother’s breast; who, clasping 
her in her wasted arms, blessed her with all the fervour of love and piety.” 

Perhaps some deficiency of structure may be felt from the man- 
ner in which the political interest dominates, and diverts the attention 

| from the proper story of the tale. Yet, conspicuous as the politics are, 
they will scarcely satisfy the expectations of those who in a “ Tale of the 
Italian Revolution” look to the later and more stirring events; since 
Rome under the old régime of Gregory, the question of the Jesuits in 
Switzerland, and a very brief though stirring account of the Milan revolt 
and the campaign of Charles Albert against the Austrians, are the public 
events that are handled in Ernesto di Ripalta. The book, however, 
may be recommended as a true and philosophical view of politics and the 
great classes of political opinion in Italy, presented in the form of a tale, 
which is always readable and well sustained, often powerful and interest- 


ing. 


BIGSBY’S VISIONS OF THE TIMES OF OLD.* 


Tue plan and the matter of this work are better than the execution. 
One object of the author is to delineate the character of the genuine an- 
tiquarian, who lives in the world of the past; to show his pursuits 
and pleasures, as well as to account for his enthusiasm. Another pur- 
pose seems to be to take a district rich in national archeology, Ro- 
man, British, Saxon, Danish, and, making recorded facts the data, to 
produce a species of romance, in which the persons and events shall be 
historical but the details invented. Dr. Bigsby also has a contrivance 
to exhibit the manners and mode of life under the Danish invaders ; and, 
| to eke out the contents of his third volume, he prints a variety of papers, 
containing his opinions on the shameful way in which birth, ancestry, and 

* Visions of the Times of Old; or the Antiquarian Enthusiast. By Robert Bigsby, 


| Esq., LL.D., &c. &e.; Author of “* The Triamph of Drake,” “ Miscellaneous Poems 
| end Essays.” In three volumes. Published by Wright. 
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heraldic honours, are now slighted. The manner in which Dr. Bigsby | 
endeavours to present his matter is not badly contrived. He feigns that | 
a knight of the last century is the author of the book ; and the life, cha- 
racter, gardens, and house of Sir Ernest Oldworthy, “the antiquarian 
enthusiast,” furnish the means of developing at length the feelings, tastes, 
and pursuits of the devoted archwologist; a man quite unlike Scott's 

Jonathan Oldbuck, who is pronounced to be “a plain, sober, calculating, | 

matter-of-factish, and somewhat worldly-minded individual—an elderly 

ntleman making antiquarian matters his hobby on the true Wardour 

‘Street scale of research.” The fanciful history of King Askew, said to 

be “a legendary narrative descriptive of the heroic age of the North,” 

but rather, it strikes us, of the doings of the Danes in England, especially 

in the author's neighbourhood of Repton in Derbyshire, is based on a 

common literary artifice a little elaborated. Instead of finding the 

story in a chest or some other repository of vainables, the book 
is mysteriously sent to Sir Ernest from a collection in France. The 
third section of Visions of the Times of Old is a veritable dream. The 
Knight falls asleep, and fancies he receives a visit from a foreign philoso- 
pher, who has been warned that King Askew, with his court, warriors, 
and followers, are held in magic slumber in the bowels of the earth in the 
neighbourhood of Oldworthy’s house, and that it is possible by courage 
to disenchant them. The antiquarian and his visiter set out on their 
task: the usual midnight difficulties oceur in discovering the spot and 
digging to the magic stone, which in this instance lets them suddenly into | 
the earth. Amid noises like those of enchantment, they walk through 
what appears to have been the “establishment ” of the Danish King ; and, 
as every individual bas been fixed in the common action of his life, the 
scheme is well enough contrived for the exhibition of a tableau. On 
reaching the Monarch the disenchantment takes place; upon which the 
furious Dane orders the execution of the two intruders, as sorcerers. 
Oldworthy, after witnessing the decapitation of his companion, awakes, 
and gladly finds it but a dream. 

It will be seen that the structure of the book is extremely artificial, 
calling so much upon the reason’s indulgence as to require very nice | 
treatment to sustain the interest. If we assume his possession of the re- 
quisite knowledge, Washington Irving would have depicted with mingled 
humour and tenderness the character and life of the learned, amiable, odd 
enthusiast, Sir Ernest, early ere ssed in love, yet not soured or disgusted 
by his disappointment; for Irving would have described his house, his 
grounds, his pictures, and his library, in a manner which would have 
brought the reality before the mind, without dreadfully overlaying them, 
as Dr. Bigsby docs. Had Southey tried his hand at an historical romance 
in prose, after he had left off writing them in verse under the name of 
epics, he would have been well fitted for the pseudo Northern chronicle ; 
though such books are not easy to manage, involving the incongruity of 
being neither fact nor fiction. The exceedingly lifeless and artificial cha- 
racter of the dream of “ the enchanted sleepers ” would render it a peril- 
ous attempt for any one. 

Dr. Bigsby lacks the genius of Southey or of Washington Irving ; but 
he has qualities that would well enough fit him for his work, were it 
not for a prevailing drawback. He is perhaps not so sound an anti- 
quary as he deems himself, but he is earnest in his subject, and works 
con amore. He has an eye to appreciate the beauties of nature, and a 
mind to sympathize with the associations of the past. A versifier him- 
self, Dr. Bigsby is well read in our older poets. He has fluency, fancy, 
and some power of dramatic adaptation. But all these qualities are mar- 
red by diffusion. In the very best parts he runs down his ideas, till the 
reader is fairly exhausted with the exuberance of details and the torrent of 
words: in the worst he imitates Ossian after this fashion— 

“ Bright as the herald-star of the morning; soft as the dew of evening; bloom- 
ing as the flowers that deck the vale of Hyloki, was Syritha, the lovely daughter 
of Thorir, King of Hleidra. Gentle was she the doves of Yngvi; her pre- 
sence was as a burst of sunlight, when it pierces the storm-clouds of the deep. 
White as the sparkling foam of the summer waves, when they rise by turns amidst 
the steep rocks, was the delicately-moulded breast of the royal maiden. © Her 
eyes, of tenderest azure, spread forth a beamy gladness in the hall; and her long 
fair tresses, floating in airy freedom, were like the saflron-tinted clouds of the 
flower-breathing dawn. Her check wore the rosy blush of the morning beam, 
when it breaks rejoicingly over the misty hills of the East; while her lip revealed 
the dewy br ghtness of the sea-born coral, where it makes glad the depths of 
some dim and hoary cave.’ 

Artificial as this is, those who give themselves the trouble to analyze it, 
will see that there is fitness in the fancy; that the similes have some 
sort of appropriateness to the original image, flowers of poesy run to 
seed. The following landscape sketch is of a superior kind, and shows 
what Dr. Bigsby might have done with more power of retention over his 
pen. 

“There was a steep and woody height extending above the bank of the Trent, 
near the secluded spot called Ingleby, to which, in the sunny afternoons of early 
autumn, Sir Ernest Oldworthy would often repair. It is a wild, picturesque 
situation, remote from all human dwelling-places, and once belonged, with the 
manor, to the Priory of Repton, to which it was given by Sir Robert Somerville, 
in 1291. It is distinguished by the fanciful name of ‘Cuckoo Park.’ Oaks ot 
ancient growth, mingled with the ash and the elm, the larch and the Scottish fir, 
Spread themselves, in close array, along the dim declivity. The descent is rocky, 
and occasionally precipitous; while its inequalities are obscured by the low, 
sheltering hawthorn, and by patches of gorse and heath, forming a harbour for 
the abundant game. Here and there a tree, profusely covered with the tempting- 
looking sloe, or with the yellow ripened crab, of like faithle-s aspect, diversities 
the rugged beauty of the shadowy cliffs. The river flows peacetully on beneath, 
skirting a narrow dell of the deepest verdure, which in the vernal season is the 
favourite haunt of the early primrose. Troops of that shy and shadow-loving 
creature the hare glance along the more open recesses of the woody scene, now 
flitting about, as in seme strange orgy; and now, in collected groups, appearing 
to consult about some mysterious enterprise, whereon the fate of their ancient 
homes might seem to be dependent. Running hither and thither, suddenly paus- 
ing, and pricking their long ears in listening mood, then bounding forward with 

@ buoyant leap, they hurry on, with breathless speed, till they have gained some 
resort of accustomed shelter. An aucient people are the hares; they were 
probably dwellers in Albion ere yet population was established. They are mentioned 
in the records of the Britons as animals devoted by the Druids to the purposes of | 
divination, and hence they were forbidden as objects of food. The Komans are | 
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said to have introduced rabbits, pheasants, cuckoos, and pigeons, partridges, 


plovers, turtles, and peacocks. When, in the dusk of evening, we have seen 
company of hares careering with wildly-straining impetuosity along the up- 
land slopes in the vicinity of Foremark, we have balf deemed that the souls of 
some ancient British chiefs were thus permitted to revisit the scenes of their 
former love—those steep declivities down which they were wont to impel their 
swiftly-glancing chariots of war.” 

This picture of the Danes is not amiss as a bit of historical writing. 

“England had now become the divided possession of two powers, the West 
Saxons and the Danes, who had subjugated the whole of the island except Wessex. 
The ‘heathen-folk’ burst like a devouring flume over the country; their wild 
howlings and ferocious manner adding a stranger terror to their approach. They 
were armed with all kinds of barbarian weapons—with slings, knotted clubs shod 
with iron, and darts often pointed with bone or flint; and being covered, in 
many instances, with the tails of horses and red bulls, and having the heads of 
wild boars, bears, wolves, and other fierce animals, placed open-mouthed over 
their helmets, they were distinguished by an unnatural and spectral appearance. 
Not a few of these wild invaders had their bodies bared to the waist, and were 
smeared with blood and dirt from head to heel; while, to add to the odd, uncouth 
grimness of their savage aspect, they wore caps of hard-boiled leather, fitting 
tightly to the skull. They advanced sometimes like wild beasts, with sudden 
leaps and inarticulate cries; at other times they marched in a kind of measured 
quaintly-solemn step, to the shrill accompaniment of their rude clarions, or the 
harsh and hoarsely-resounding roll of their drums. The more regularly- 
appointed warriors wore lofty feathers in their helms, and were attired in @ 
polished iron cuirass, or a mail-shirt, and carried long halberds in their hands. 
They were ulso armed with two-edged darts for throwing at a distance, and with 
broad, straight, and heavy swords of immoderate length, as well as with short 
crooked scimitars, which they used on coming to close #ction.” 

Dr. Bigsby lays claim to a German descent on the female side; and 
one of his ancestors married into the house of Chesterfield,—that is to 
say, he married the widow of a Stanhope. Upon these grounds the 
Doctor declaims largely, and somewhat tediously in his miscellaneous 
essays, on parvenus, and the decline of the honours paid to birth and 
blood. Amid his feeble violence, however, there are passages of informas 
tion or character; of which we take a couple. 

DEGREES OF GENTILITY. 
The grant of a coat-of-arms constituting, therefore, a valuable distinction, a 


| mark by which certain parties are hereditarily to be recognized as superior in rank 


to the general body of the people, it necess arily follows that any usu pation of that 
privilege by others is an offence, both in politics and morals, which deserves and 
should always meet with a ready exposure and punishment. ‘There are four 
several qualities or degrees of gentility arising from the grant of coat-armour. 
Oae who inherits a coat-of-arms from his father is styled a gentleman of birth; 
it he derives it from his grandfather he is termed a gentleman of blood; and if he 
succeeds to the same from his greatgrandfather or other more distant progenitor, 
he is entitled a gentleman of ancestry: if he obtains the grant himself, he is 
From these facts it is readily seen, that 
when once a family is created by a grant of heraldic honours, it obtains at every 
remove from the founder an added dignity in the scale of descent, «nd an acknow- 
ledged precedency of worth and estimation, as compared with others of later 
origin, The admirers of ancient blood look with comparatively little respect on 
arms granted at a period subsequent to the reigns of the Tudors, and venerate 
with an almost superstitious regard the possessors of arms deduced from the sera 
There are still certain appointments connected with the 
Court which can only be filled by gentlemen of ancient families; and it is much 
to be regretted that the good and wise [ ?] regulation which excluded from the 
profession of the bar all but gentlemen of four descents of coat-armour was ever 
rescinded. 
DECADENCE OF NOTTINGHAM, 
Look at that mansion of old respectability. Though still inhabited by a gentle- 


| man of some station, whose friendship I am happy to claim, it belonged in the 


years of its better fortunes to Thomas Lord Middleton, the right hospitable repre- 
sentative of one of our fine old baronial families. The one near it, of more modest 
proportions and less commanding aspect, was the residence of the worthy Sir 
Gervase Clifton, the honoured descendant of the “ Gervase the Gentle,” mentioned 
in the quaint distich composed (so at least says tradition) by the “ Maiden Queen” 
in her earlier days of high-spirited jocularity. * * * * In another quarter of the 
town stands, with a look of calm patrician repose, the ci-devant mansion of the 
Holles family, but belonging at the time to which I particularly allude (the 
middle of the last century) to the ancient family of Sherwin; from whom it passed, 
by purchase, to the writer's late father, whose large outlay in its restoration is 
spoken of by Blackner in his history of the town, Near this latter edifice appears 
the still stylish-looking residence of the late Baroness Santry; the widow, most 
honoured and pitied, of the unfortunate Peer of that name, whose life was for- 
feited for the awful crime of murder; and a copy of whose will or codicil, some- 
where in my possession, begins with a melancholy allusion to his own dejected 
position—* I, Barry Barry, late Lord Baron Barry, of Santry, in the kingdom 
of Ireland.” ° ° ° . 

I have heard my late father refer, as a matter of tradition, to the fact that 
there were no jess than forty-two close carriages kept within the town of Not- 
tingham during the term of the winter assemblies; for in those days the county- 
towns were so many provincial metropolises—the seats of pleasure and festive en- 
joyment of the most varied kind, miniature Baths or Montpeliers, without the 
nauseous necessity of drinking the boasted waters: now there are not, I am in- 
formed, more than two carriages of the description alluded to in the place; a cir- 
cumstance which I have cited to show the remarkable extent of the change which 
has passed over the face of society since the exteuvsion of our mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing relations. 





ADDISON ON HEALTHY AND DISEASED 
STRUCTURE,” 

Tuer have been so many instances of error, supported not only by 
logical reasoning, but by what seemed (till overturned) demonstrative 
experiment, that we may safely land in these conclusions. No 
medical theory can be held to be so positively established, that the inquirer 
should be blamed for investigations calculated to overthrow it ; neither 
should a new view or hypothesis be contemptuously rejected because It 
is imperfectly explained or does not logically hold together. It 
may be said that if these propositions are true medical science must be in 
a very uncertain and unsettled state: and such is probably the case. 
At the same time, practice, depending as it does upon individual expe- 
rience, perception, observation, and even tact, is a very different thing 
from a general theory. A groom may manage horses very well thou 
he knows nothing of the history or philosophy of equitation. In like 
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manner, a physician may be a very safe and successful practitioner, 
though he holds opinions on the origin and nature of disease which are 

hilosophically doubtful. If the sceptical reader is still unsatisfied, let 
him remember, that on any other hypothesis, every alleged discovery on 
the nature of disease must doom all past ages to the horrors of a wrong 
treatment, and that future generations may perhaps find out that we are 
in the same uncomfortable condition. At all events, he may console him- 
self with the fact, that when various and indeed opposite principles of 
treatment were tried in some foreign hospital, the proportions of deaths 
and recoveries were pretty much the same. It is rare cases that call for 
the rare physician. Nature, in the gross, cures or kills, let the doctor 
do what he may. 

These remarks apply in a cursory manner to the book before us. Dr. 
Addison professes to have discovered, by means of analogy and the micro- 
scope, a new and true cause of diseased structure, and a true principle 
for the cure of disease. The view itself is broad and intelligible ; but it 
does not closely cohere, and it is not proved. Even if we admit it to be 
true, we do not see that it causes any extensive modifications in judicious 
practice, though the principle may place the practice on a firmer ground ; 
which is no doubt a great thing gained. There are also minor views 
which Dr. Addison derives from his great theory or hypothesis. To us 
they seem independent of it, but of more value. 

To enter at length into Dr. Addison's theory of healthy and diseased 
structure, would require some space, and involve scientific technicalities 
if not obscurities. Its outline may be thus stated. The material ele- 
ments of all organic beings, whether plants or animals, originate from 
minute cell-organisms. ‘ Recent microscopical researches have esta- 
blished the fact, that the primary texture of the human embryo and its 
appendages is corpuscular,—that is to say, composed of corpuscles or 
cell-organisms having but a slight coherency.” These cells are what 
Dr. Addison terms the general law. As the embryo increases, the ele- 
ments of its structure advance to what he calls its special laws—fibres, 
cartilage, and bone. In vegetables there is an analogous progress from 
(1) cells to (2) coherent cellular textures, and (3) incoherent corpuscu- 
lar and coherent cellular textures, conjoined with the addition of sto- 
mata, spiral fibres, and woody textures. Dr. Addison also founds a 
good deal upon the analogies or alleged analogies between vegetable and 
animal life ; which sometimes seems to us more ingenious in resemblance 
than conclusive in proof, or else so obvious as hardly to be of any new 
argumentative weight. For example, it is not new to tell us that two 
laws influence vegetables, and of course animals. The one is inherent : 
what in common parlance is termed the nature, so far as properties are 
in question; and constitutional, as regards their power of self-develop- 
ment, or of resisting external influences. The other is external: as the 
influence of soil, air, climate, upon a plant; of diet, ventilation, exercise, 
mental emotions, upon a human being. Neither is it by any means a 
revelation to tell us that plants and animals can be injured by noxious 
influences, improved (within certain limits) by beneficial influences, or 
that when disease has been induced by hurtful conditions, it may be 
cured by their removal alone, without use of medicine. The real prin- 
ciple of Dr. Addison, we conceive, may be stated thus. In vegetables, if 
injury happens to a part, or if the plant is exposed to unfavourable con- 
ditions, or has a “ bad constitution,” then, though the nutritive process 
may go on, (at least for a while,) it either nourishes a morbid growth or 
causes an unnatural development; the nutritive function inducing dis- 
ease, instead of developing growth or maintaining health. The reason of 
this is, that nutrition, instead of obeying the special laws of development, 
falls back or retrogrades to the general or primitive type. Upon this 
principle of retrogradation the theory of Dr. Addison rests. 

“Re le metamorphosis (in plants) occurs when the form and qualities of 
a texture are completely changed by the intrusion of elements distinctive of a 
prior or lower type: as when the green chlorophylle cells of the leaf intrude upon 
and displace the coloured cells of the petal; or when the structure of the stamens 
assumes the characteristics of the petals. In these cases, the function, quality, 
and character of an organ, are subverted, not from the intrusion of elements 
wholly foreign to the organism, but in consequence of the displacement of natural 
elements by others of a prior or lower type.” 

A similar principle, he says, is at work in man. When disease to the 
extent of lesion takes place, it arises from some check which nature has 
received; the nutritive particles of the blood, instead of maintaining the 
advanced structures (of fibre, cartilage, or bone) retrograding to the 
formation of the primitive cell-organisms. This condition, in Dr. Ad- 
dison’s theory is what is called the scrofulous constitution. When it is 
sufficiently advanced to supersede a large part of the higher structures 
by the primitive inferior structure, the function of the part cannot be 
performed, and the patient dies. 
ing to this fatal termination, the patient is ill—in a consumption, (for 
Dr. Addison chiefly confines himself to the lungs); while it is slowly 
advancing, he is an invalid, or of delicate health. If cither an 
acute inflammation or a suspected scrofulous condition is treated, 
and the patient recovers, the recovery may be of three kinds. 1. A 
perfect cure; where the foreign matter, (tubercles, &c.) is absorbed, and 
the organ restored to its original structure. 2. An imperfect cure; where 
the foreign matter is expelled, and the lesion heals, but with some burt 
to the natural structure,—as a scar after a severe burn, the loss of a 
part of the lung, and the adhesion of the opposite parts. In this case, 


the function of the organ is not so well discharged: the health is conse- | 


| 
During the time it is rapidly progress- | 
| 
| 
| 





quently inferior to what it was, and the patient may be considered de- | 


licate; but he does not bear about with him a diseased structure, whose 
tendency is to retrograde. 3. What may be called a deceptive cure; 
where the active disease is checked, but the tubercles are neither absorbed 
nor expelled. There is consequently an inherent tendency to continue the 
deposition of tubercles, and the patient is something more than delicate— 
in fact, is scrofulcas, There is, of course, a fourth state, where the 
ye tient, though “better than he was,” is still obviously ill, and the 
, _—— though less active. 
This hypothesis or theory may be correct, but we have found slender 


a 
proof of it, unless the following curious experiment upon the circulation 
of the blood and inflammation be received as conclusive. 

“If the circulation of the blood be observed with the microscope, in vessels of 
a transparent texture in the living animal, without any previous rude handlin 
or irritation, the stream is seen rapid and uniform, without any check or perturbee 
tion; and it is impossible, from the rapidity of the current, to discriminate its 
cells or corpuscular elements, except that here and there colourless cells. } 
clinging to the sides of the vessels, or slowly gliding along them, become die. 
cernible. But if the part under observation be irritated, the regularity «f the 
stream is disturbed in a very remarkable manner, and, as if in consequence the e. 
of, colourless cells in great multitudes are seen separating themselves from the 
current—becoming fixed to the walls of the vessels. Some time after the ap- 
pearance of this phanomenon, a slender line of colourless matter is m 1e ir less 
visible between the stream of red blood and the solid texture, in which the sta- 
tionary cells are embedded; so that the irritant, of whatsoever nature it be has 
produced a separation between the colourless and red elements of the blood, which 
is seen to take place within the living vessels, the red flowing onward sometimes 
with the utmost rapidity, the colourless remaining stationary, and forming a new 
interior coat or wall to the vessels, The nature or ing of this phe n is 
interpreted by the result, which clearly proves it to be one of increased nutrition: 
for the irritated texture in a few hours is much thickened, and its elements 
altered, multiplied, or increased. And the fact clearly shows how the elements of 
any special texture may become mingled with or supplanted by cell-organisms 
furnished from the blood. , 

“We are precluded from making this satisfactory and conclusive observation 
in the living human body, because there is no accessible part sufficiently thin ang 
transparent for the purpose; but we have ample grounds for admitting that in 
man analogous irritants are followed by similar results. For if blood be drawn 
from the reddened skin of a blister, scarlet-fever, or erysipelas, where new layers 
of cuticle are forming, or from the neighbourhood of a part discharging pus, an 
unusual amount of colourless cells may be observed in it with the microscope. 

“ That the separation of the colourless cells and protoplasma of the blood from 
the red current is an ordinary phenomenon of growth or nutrition, appears to be 
proved by a careful microscopical examination of the walls of blood-vessels in 
embryonic structures.” 

Neither, in the absence of satisfactory proof, is the theory logically cohe- 
rent in itself and its consequences. No doubt, in the case of special hurt, 
we see in the experiment just quoted what may be received as the cause 
of inflammation ; but this does not account for (what seems to be) spon- 
taneous disease. In like manner, there appears no reason why the actual 
loss of a part should be a better safeguard against relapse than the pre- 
sence of tubercles ; which frequently exist, as Dr. Addison admits, without 
shortening life or apparently injuring health. The cause, not of the mis- 
chief (visible by the eye or the microscope) to a part, but the cause which 
caused the mischief, is the thing to be sought for; and which in some 
cases we call constitution, and in others, if we try at all, we can only 
resolve into destiny. At the same time, every truth is an advance; and 
should Dr. Addison’s theory be established, it will be a great addition to 
medical knowledge. 

As a literary production, this work is not of the highest class. It is 
overlaid with cognate or subordinate topics, which, if they have a relation 
to the theory, are not essential to its exposition. The exposition is con- 
sequently clogged, and the reader needlessly burdened. ‘The book, how- 
ever, contains some valuable remarks on disease, and especially consump= 
tion. The views on the treatment of lung affections are also worth atten- 
tion: not that they contain anything absolutely new, but they are more 
systematic. This arises, no doubt, from the systematic theory of the 
author; which is, that an appropriate medicine destroys the formation of 
the cell-organisms, but promotes the restoration of the special develop- 
ments. The most valuable things are some incidental passages on inflam- 
mation; the curative processes of Nature in healing wounds or repairing 
lesions; and the manner in which (from a hint in Mill’s Logic) Dr. 
Addison urges the “many antecedents” that may go to produce a dis- 
ease, and the necessity of looking back into the history of a patient and 
his disorders, instead of merely considering his present case. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 30th August, at High Legh, the Wife of the Rev. W. Blake, of a son and heir. 

On the 3st, at Sandford House, Cheltenham, the Countess Baptiste Metax4, of a son, 

On the Ist September, at the Rectory, Tangmere, near Chichester, the Wife of the 
Rev. William Burnett, of a son. 

On the Ist, at Broome Hall, Bedfordshire, the Wife of John Lindsell, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, the Wife of Joseph Toynbee, Esq., F.R.S., of Argyll Place, St. James’s, 
of a son, 

On the 3d, at Horfield, near Bristol, the Lady Alexander Russell, of a daughter, still- 
born. 

On the 4th, in Eaton Square, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Horsham Vicarage, Sussex, the Lady of the Rev. John Fisher Hodg- 
son, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady of Sydney Smirke, Esq., of a son, 

On the 7th, at 20, St. James's Place, Mrs. John Hullah, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th August, at the British Embassy, Paris, Richard Newnham, Esq., of 
Brighton, to Georgiana Fanny, daughter of Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.M.G. 
and K.C.H., Governor of St. Helena. 

On the 28th, at the parish church of St. Marylebone, the Rev. George William Hunt- 
ingford, Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Mary Frances, eldest daughter of Major- 
General Tremenhere, K.H. 

On the 30th, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, Mitchell Henry, Esq., of Harley Street, 
London, son of Alexander Henry, Esq., M.P., of Woodlands, near Manchester, to Mar- 
garet, younger daughter of the late George Vaughan, Esq., of Quillea House, county of 
Down. 

On the Ist September, at Hannington Church, John Samuel Willes Johnson, Captain 
R.N., to Joanna, Widow of the late Colonel Heury Freke, C.B., of Hannington Hall, 
Wilts. 

On the 4th, at Harrow-on-the-Hill, Edward Penrose Hathaway, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, to Catharine Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Edmund 
Dawson Legh, Incumbent of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 

On the 5th, at Little Ponton, Edward Birch Reynardson, Lieutenant-Colonel Gre- 
nadier Guards, of Holywell Hal!, to Emily, eldest daughter of Vere Faux, Esq. 

On the 6th, at Uplyme, Devon, John Watlington Perry Watlington, Esq., of Moore 
Hall, Essex, and Caldicot House, Hertfordshire, to Margaret Emily, third daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Wicksted Ethel-ton, of Uplyme Rectory, Devon, and Wicksted Hall, 
Cheshire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 30th April, at Wellington, New Zealand, Joseph Boulcott, Esq , son of J. E. 
Boulcott, Esq., of Onslow Square. 

On the 2d July, at Benares, accidentally killed by a fall from his horse whilst on 
parade, Licutenant Richard Curtis Taylor, Adjutant of the Forty-eighth Reziment of 
Bengal Native Infantry, second son of the late Kev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Stoke, 
Lincolnshire. 

On the 14th, at the Camp Poona, the Hon. Captain William Gage, Eighty-tbird 
Regiment, second son of Viscount Gage. 
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ust, at New York, Lieutenant C. Augustus Vansittart, R.N., second 


On the 14th Aug D.D., Rector of Shottesbrooke and Prebendary of 


of the late Rev. W. Vansittart, 


: 27th year. 
4 a the Baths of Lucca, Helen, youngest child of the Hon. James St. Clair, 


ckshire ; in her 7th year. 
Cee East Lodge, Bexley Heath, the Rev. Richard Davies, Vicar of Erith 


forty-five —_, Cloud, near Paris, Sir Graves Chamney Haughton, M A., Knight of 


th, A “ 
Bn Fallow of the Royal Society, Member of the National Institute of France ; 
ear. 
ia boy in. at Dagnam Park, the Hon. Lady Neave. 
On the 3ist, at Cheltenham, Hood Hanway Christian, Rear-Admiral of the Red, elder 
of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Cloberry Christian, K.B.; in his 65th year. 
“on the 3ist, at Leamington, Major-General Hunter Blair, C.B. | 


On the 2d September, at Bath, Maria Lady Hargood, Widow of Admiral Sir William 
.H 


.C.B., G.C.H. 
Hargood, & at Preston House, Faversham, the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Russell Square, 


f t— years Preacher to the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn, and for many 

reas Rector of St. Bartholomew's, Exchange ; in his 83d year. 

y On the 3d, at Farnham Castle, Mrs. Sumner, the Wife of the Lord Bishop of Win- | 
| 


bey 3d, Mr. Philip William Hingston, of Hedge Row, Islington; in his 91st year. 

On the 4th, in Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, Colonel William Strahn, late Quarter- 
master-General of the Madras Army ; in his 59th year. 

‘On the 4th, at Worley Barracks, Essex, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Jackson, Royal 
Artillery, in his 63d year. 

On the 4th, in Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool, Christopher Leyland, Esq. 


7 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Deeks and Garwoud, Ipswich, bookbinders—Moon and Liddiard, Millman Street, 
Bedford Kow, auctioneers— Miall and Co. Harwich, manufacturers of Roman cement; 
as far as regards S. Billingsley junior— Atkinson senior and junior, Pickering, grocers— 
Stewart and M‘Ferran, Manchester, watch-makers—Armstrong and Charnley, Man- 
chester, tailors—Gausby and Marrian, Birmingham, silver-platers—Whitmarsh and 
Bailey, Lombard Street, hotelkeepers—Ogilby and Barthelemy, St. Helen's Place — 
Hardy and Page, Piccadilly, cork-manufacturers— Harpur and Co. Kennington Cross, 
attornies; as far as regards Il. Harpur—Ingham and Bourne, Tynemouth, surgeons — 
Mudge and Co. Torquay, merchants— Pentreath and Co. Penzance, brewers—Coulson | 
and Aldwinckle, Northampton, drapers—Walmsley and Wroe, Manchester, stock- | 
brokers— Davies and Edwards, Southampton, attornies--Hooper and Hatch, Liverpool, 
merchants—Hamilton and Medland, Gloucester, architects—Deane and Aslatt jun. 
Southampton, coach-builders. 





—— 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Situ, James, Birkenhead, slate-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Borer, Georce, Great Chapel Street, Westininster, tea-dealer, to surrender Sept. 13, 
Oct. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Hill and Matthews, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Green, Cuak_es, Bristol, baker, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Perkins, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Lano, Tuomas, Portland, baker, Sept. 13, Oct. 10: solicitors, Mr. Combe, Scaple Inn; 
Mr. Phillips, Weymouth ; Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

TayLor, Ropert, Little Horton, Yorkshire, dealer in provisions, Sept 20, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Mr. Nethersole, New Inn; Mr. Foster, Bradford; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

TURNPENNY, WILLIAM, Birmingham, jeweller, Set. 25, Oct. 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Home and Co. New Inn; Mr. Bartlect, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 26, Speller, Berkeley Street West, builder —Sept. 25, Taylor, Exchange Build- 
ings, merchant—Sept. 25, Skelton, Viccadilly, warehouseman— Sept. 25, Bates, Wel- 
beck Street, auctioneer—Sept. 26, Walker, Coleman Street, oilman. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 26, Turner, Newmarket, saddler—Sept. 25, Nokes sen. Stifford, Essex, miller— 
Sept. 25, Barrett, Oxford, timber-merchant—Sept. 25, Nicholls, Cheltenham, innkeeper 
—Sept. 26, Lambert, Hull, druggist—Sept. 26, Dunn, Hedon in Holderness, attorney— 
Sept. 25, Cooke, Denton, hat-manufacturer—Sept. 26, Keen, Warwick, innkeeper— 
Sept. 26, Maybury, Worcester, hosier. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 25. 

Wilkinson, Birmingham, grocer—Martin, Bath, wine-merchant— Rewcastle, Gates- 
head, copperas-maker—-Dancy, Brighton, builder—Pyman, St. Osyth, corn-merchant. 








Friday, September 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bailey and Co. Oporto—Gordelier and Payne, Star Corner, Bermondsey, curriers— 
Hughes and Groves, Naunton Beauchamp, Worcestershire, farmers—Garnham and 
Gates, Aylesford, Kent, grocers—Croasdale and Sons and Messrs. Heber and Co. Clay- 
ton-le-Moors, grocers—Dobson and Taylor, East Ardsley, Yorkshire, coal-owners— 
Hart and Co. Liverpool, bakers— Tubb and Co. Pitt Street, St. George’s Fields, brewers ; 
as far as regards W. Tubb—Oliver and Swindells, Bollington, Cheshire, cotton-spinners 
—Sutton and Lidbetter, Manchester, lime-burners—J. and W. G. Brittan, Sherborne, 
newspaper-proprietors—Goddard and Brothers, Stockport, dyers— Martin and Co. Exe- 
ter, iron-founders—Allen and Evershed, Brighton, soap-manufacturers—Lewis and 
Church, Birmingham, patent-card-manufacturers— Classey and Harris, Wells, Somer- 
setshire, bakers—Shubotham and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, manufacturers of earthen- 
ware—Hall and Co. Lianelly, Carmarthen, timber-merchants ; as far as regards C, N. 
Broom— Louks and Stubbs, Manchester, coal-merchants— Williams and Hatton, Oxford 
Street, silk-mercers—Wilkinson and Morris, Ellesmere, Shropshire—Westron and Co. 
Watling Street, warehousemen ; as far as regards W. Leaf, J. Coles jun. W. Smith, M. 
Brankston, W. L. Leaf, and C. J. Leaf. ’ 

BANKRUPTS. 

CLARK, SHapRack, Wheathampstead, paper-maker, to surrender Sept. 18, Oct. 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Heather and Moger, Paternoster Row; official assignee, Mr. Stans- 
feld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Kenny, Tuomas, Liverpool, bookseller, Sept. 17, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Holme 
and Co. New Inn; Mr. Yates junior, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Li- 
verpool, 

Rususrook, Jonn Cuantes, Exmouth Street, tailor, Sept. 13, Oct. 19: solicitor, Mr. 
Scarman, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. ° 

WATERHOUSE, GEORGE PaRKER, Birmingham, coal-merchant, Sept. 25, Oct. 30: 
licitor, Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Wecvetin, Jonn Cuntsroruer Rees, St. Nicholas, Devonshire, farmer, Sept. 18, 
Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Clowes and Co. Temple; Mr. Laidman, Exeter ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 28, Thorold, Willesden, chapman—Oct. 1, Rackham, Southtown, Suffolk, wine- 
merchant—Oct. 10, Bright, Bishopsgate Street Within, merchant—Oct. 4, Andrews, 
King’s Lynn, grocer—Oct. 2, Vaughan, Brecon, scrivener—Oct. 4, Rippon, Regent’s 
Canal Basin, lime-burner —Oct. 2, Emmerson, North Shields, banker—Oct. 2, Angus, 
Gateshead, banker—Oct. 5, Sim, Braithwaite, Cumberland, woollen-manufacturer— Oct. 
4, Storey, Sunderland, rope-manufacturer—Oct. %, Tindle, South Shields, banker—Oct. 
4, Baskett, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-merchant—Oct. 5, Hickson, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
apothecary—Oct. 5, Eyre, Leeds, innkeeper—Oct. 5, Burton, Bradford, Yorkshire, en- 
graver—Oct. 5, Jepson, New Malton, Yorkshire, innkeeper—Oct. 11, Cox and Whiles, 
Hanley, Staffordshire, drapers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 2, Stokes, Dover, saidler—Oct. 2, Flemming, Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, 
Pr.nter—Oct. 2, Girdlestone, North Audley Street, apothecary—Oct. 3, Radford, Stan-, 
ford-le-Hope, Essex, apothecary—Oct. 2, Hulls, High Wycombe, coppersmith—Oct. 9, 
Christras, Isle of Harty, Kent, brewer—Sept. 28, Dennis, Rochford, victualler—Oct. 1, 
Sir G. Rich, Fenchurch Street, corn-dealer—Oct. 1, Hutchinson, River Terrace North, 
City Road, apothecary—Oct. 1, Tyrer, Newcastle Place, Clerkenwell Close, watch- 
maker—Oct. 4, Philipson, North Shields, printer. 

ae... be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 28. 

Ridge, Grosvenor Row, Pimlico, corn-dealer—Teall, B pt Oxfordshire— Keen, 
Hillingdon, Middlesex, brick-maker—Paddon, Milner Place, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
clothes-salesman—Stocker, Bath, victualler—Fraser, Brighton, draper. 

= ‘ SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
G.a 4 C. Davidson, Edinburgh, woollendrapers, Sept. 12, Oct. 4—Macindoe, Leith 








merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 4—Cook, Currie, contractor, Sept. 11, Oct. 6. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes 





















































































8 per Cent Consols.... Bs 92 92 92 92 43 92 
Ditto for Account. ... woul 2 92; 92 92 a 9 

3 per Cents Reduced... | 92 2 92 923 92 92 
34 per Cents.......... | 934 893i | 93e | 8 — ot 
Long Annuities ......... _— _ ae ori & ry 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent .. 1994 199 200 «| «199 200 200 
India Stock, 10 ........... -— — eed so 2524 — 
Exchequer Bills, 1$¢. per diem. — | 42 pm. 39 42 4: 42 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent....... — — | — | — 175 pm. 7 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian.........+ seecceces 5p. Ct | — || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct 105 
Belgian .. - a i| BROMEOEM cocci cccsecscesce == — 
Ditto..... — Michigan © evece 6‘— — 
Brazilian . 864 | Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — a= 
Buenos Ayres 49 New York (1858)..... -...6 — 97 
Chilian . . —_ | Ohio ... « ee ct 9 
Bamba ccccesscccsce: cseces 723 Pennsylvania — bo 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .. si |, Peruvian _ 54 
DUGO. . .cerccccsccccccccces 84 Portuguese - e 
French ... —_ Ditto ...... eeeces oe &ts=— — 
Ditto ...-s00+0- 0008 . 89f. 25¢ Ruseiam ... 6. csecececee 5 064 ex.d. 
Indiana (Sterling) .... oe Spanish .... «. - 18 
Minois’. .....ceereeeeereees — Ditto... . «+ serves - | 
Kentucky ....-.eceeececeers —— | Ditto (Passive) ..... eeeccvcceces 
Louisiana (Sterling). . 89 Ditto (Deferred) ... cece 9% 
Maryland (Sterling).. oh Venezuela Active — «.ceeeeevees —— 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattware— Banss— 
Caledonian......... «++ ore eee ‘ 19 Australasian ........+ oecseceess 25 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... . 38 British North American ....... _ 
Eastern Counties... .... +} 7 Colonial e — 
Great Northern .......+++ 7e Commercial of London ......+.- —_— 
Great North of England .. ..... 2\y London and Westminster .. _— 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. au London Joint Stock ....+++ 163 
Great Westerm .. ... se+ + Nationa! of Ireland . —_ 
Hull and Selby -......... . National Provincial . _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . Provincial of Ireland. Tt —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........- Union of Australia . . it 
London Brighton and South Coast 74 Union of London... ceseeeee 1 
London and Blackwall .........- 3 Mines— 
London and North-western . llgexd Bolanos «2.4.6 ceccecsseves oeee _ 
Midland .....crcoce-cosccces 57 } Brazilian Imperial ....... —_— 
North British ......+..++++ 124 Ditto (St. John Del Key) ... _— 
South-eastern and Dover . . 203 Cobre Copper .....sseeceee eeee _ 
South-western ........66seseeees } 38exd MISCELLANEOUS 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 174 Australian Agricultural... ..... 16 
York and North Midland ....... 2143 | Canada ..... oecccecsece — 
Docss— General Steam ......6..eeceeee | _—_ 
East and West India 136 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . ™ 
London .....+.++++ 116 Royal Mail Steam : of 
I South Australian . 13 


St. Katherine... .......-+0+-05+ 7% 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the Ist day of Sept. 1649. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 






Notes issued ..sce.ssevceseess £27,919,050 Government Debt .. . £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... oe 2,984 900 

Gold Coin and Bullio 13,641,973 

Silver Bullion .....+.s00+ e.e° 277,077 

£27 919,050 £27 919,050 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital. Government Securities, (in- 









MOSS wcce coe cluding Dead Weight Annuity |£114 334 255 
Public Deposits* J | Other Securities - 10,132,598 
Other Deposits .........se.05 9,270,111 Notes ...... «+ «+ 9 470,200 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,059,641 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 857,160 





£34,794,203 | £34,794 203 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 




















BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0... 0 0 © 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 0 0 
New Dollars ......ccccesccccsseres © 4 10) | Lead, british Pig .... 1515 0... 16 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... 0 4 11d | Steel, English ....... ooe. 008@ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 7. 
. #& | ? ® 8 . #8) . & 
Wheat, R. New 36t038 | Rye ......+ 19to20 Maple..... S0ro3l | Oats, Feed. 1€ tol7 
Fine 38—40 | Barley...... 18—19 White..... 24-25 Fine. 17~—18 
Old .. ° Malting... 25-27 Boilers ... 27 —28 Poland .. 18—19 
White Malt, Ord.... 50—52 | Beans,Ticks, 26—.5 | Pine. 19 — 20 
Fine..... +» 42-44 Fine ...... 52-54 id ...+.+. 28-29 Potato 22—23 
Super. New .. 44—48 | Peas, Hog ... 27 —23 Harrow... 30-32 | Vine. 23-24 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FUKEIUN CORN, 


Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. | 





Wheat.... 46s, 84. ye 26s. 64. | Wheat...... is. Od. | Rye 
Barley ..... 26 1 . 32 1 | Barley...... 1 © | Beans ° 
Oats .. ig 2 | Peas 30 3 | Oata........ 1 0 | Peas ..cccsse 1 0 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending Sept. |. 
Wheat, 44s. $4.—Barley , 26s. 34.—Oats, 19s. 3d.—Rye, 275. Od. — beans, 32s. 34.—Peas, 284, 64, 


FLOUR. 










PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 44s. to 47s. | Butter—Hest Fresh, 12». 0. per dos, 
DONORS 2.0:00000400000 5600000000 41. — “4 Carlow, 34. 4s. to 3/. 8s. per ows. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 41 | Bacon,Irish .. ........perewt. 60s,.— 684, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 35 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire oe » O40 — 78 
Bran.......+. - perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain ..... - 52 — 6 
Pollard, fine. o— 0 Hams, York ....... © eesesccee 6 — 76 
Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 0d. to 6s, 6d, 


Bread, 644. to Tad. the 4ib. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp LEADENBALL.* Smirerievo.” Heap or Catrte at 
d. s 























s. s. ad «ed 8d, Su iTHPiRLo. 
Beef... 2 6to 3 Oto3 6 ...4. 2IW ws 6 to 3 10| Friday 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—3 8 uses. 32-—-310—4 2) Beasts 599 
Veal 28—3 O—3 8 wee 2 O— 3S 4—2 10! Sheep. l,i 
Pork 3 0—3 6—40 +» 4 O—4 4—4 8) Calves. 316 .. 
Lamb. 3 O—3 6—4 @ .«.... 4 u-—4 6—5 O| Pigs. . 20 .. 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. | POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets...... eevccesees 84s. to lds.) York Regents.. .......pertom.. O#.to Of 
Choice ditto......... ++» 90 — 162 Scotch Keds .....ccececsceescnee O = O 
Sussex Pockets . 65 — 105 Devons sore Om OO 
Pine ditto «2.660. cecccceecnes 90 — 165 Ken! and Essex Whites .......4 o=- 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumseRtanp. SMITHFIELD. Wairrcmaret 
Ha sseceeceeees 700, to 75a. 408. to GOs. .....-400+. S5e, to 708, 
Inferior eeeeee - ° oon OO OO. | ed 0 
New. +++ 50 — 65 o— @ oer Om ) 
ClOVETs ceccccecserceesee Sh — 92 o-— 85. oo. O- 
Wheat Straw..... sees. 30 — 3 20 — 33 woos 2=— 3 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .......... «+++-percwt. £1 18s. 6d.) Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. 1d.to Os. 3d, 
Refined ..... ° 19 0 Congou, fine..... cove 1B —1 8 
Linseed Ol .....cccccse.cssccese 2 7 6 Souchong, fine .......... ia=—-32 9 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... per 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. S. to llds. 
Good Ordinary ... ....... 356 — 388. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per .wt.. 25s. 6}d. 

West India Molesses..... 15+. Od, to 18s, Od, 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s L 
Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton..... sevens Os. Od. 
TCS... cosee ses cones OF Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





. 
INSBURY CHAPEL, SOUTH PLACE.— 
Ths Rev. NEWENHAM TRAVERS, B.A. late Scholar 

of Lincoln ¢ Oxford, will on Sunday next, Sept. 9, de 
liver a LEC 3 on LATIMER and RIDLEY, being the 
third of a course on the English Ecclesiastical Reformers. 
Fourth Lecture, on CRANMER, will be delive ed on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Sept. 16. Service will commence at half-past 


Eleven precisely. 
ANWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLE .—Principal, the Kev. 
J. A. Ementos, D.D. Oxon, The Term will divide Serrempen 
the Ist. Prospectus, with full particulars, on application to 
the Secretary. 


i ILITARY EDUCATION. — HANWELL, 


MIDDLESEX.—A Professor of extensive theoretical 
and practical knowledge, has been engaged for the prepa- 
raticn of young men for the Monthly Examinations as directed 
by the Commander-in-chief, and to enable those of an ad- 
vanced age to take high professional ground on their entering 
the service. Former Pupils of Hanwe!l College have been 
successful Candidates for Commissions at each Examication 
hitherto held Emerton, D.D. Principal. 



























Office of Ordnance, 20th August 81! ' 
HE Principal Otticers of her Majesty’s Ord- 
nance do hereby Give Notice, that they are ready to 
DISPOSE OF, to such Persons as may be willing to TENDER 
for the same, a Quantity of OLD SHOT CAST IN SAND, 
Assorted and Mixed, from 2ib. to Igoz. in Store at the Royal 
Arsenal, at Woolwich, which have been divided into Lots, 
and may be viewed upon application to the Storekeeper at 
that plae any day (Sunc excepted) previous to the day 
fixed for the delivery of the Tenders. 

A CATALOGUE of the several Lots may be obtained by 
persons willing to become purchasers, at the S:orekceper's 
Office, Woolwich ; the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at the 
Tower ; and at the Secretary's Office in Pall Mall, where the 
Tenders for the whole or any number Of the said Lots are to 
be delivered, on or before Turspay, the Isth Sertemorn 1sid. 

By Order of the Board, 
G. Burver, for Secretary. 
(= PRACT for the SUPPLY of WOOD, 
for Lighting Fires, at the following Barracks in and 
near London— 
CROYDON AND CARSHALTON SCHOOL, 
HOUNSLOW AND HAMPTON COURT. 
3 PARK AND KENSINGTON. 
S PARK, PORTMAN STREE 
8S WOOD. 
TOWER. 
WELLINGTON, 
WOOLWICH, 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to ‘‘ The Secretary to the Board 
of Ordnance, Pall M ,”’ will be received at this Office, until 
Terspay, the 4th Seeremuer next, from such Persons 
be willing to contract for the supply of Split, Dry, : 














f, AND ST. 





ST. GEORGE'S, & HORSE GUARDS. 






1 
sound 
Fir Wood, or of Split Birch, Ash, and Hazel, mixed, seoray up 

a 


into Bundles of one and a half, and three pounds wei 
nine inches long; to be firmly bound with Rope-) 
delivered free of every expense, (except the C ‘ontract price 
into the Barrack Stores at the respective Stations, at suc h 
times and in such quantities as the Barrack-Masters may 
require, from the Ist Ocronrr 1849 to the 30th Sepremper 1852. 

Blank Forms of the Tender, and other information relating 
to the Contract, may be had on application at the Barrack 
Office, 55, Pall Mall, or to the respective Barrack- Masters. 

The terms for h Station are to be stated separately 

It is to be cleariy understood that the Board of Ordnance 
reserve to themselves the power of accepting or rejecting any 
of the Tenders, without as-igning any reason or centering into 
any correspondence on the subject. 

Ly Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
i. Bvuam, Secretary. 


NEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 
The Pirst Class Passenger Ship BERKSHIRE, 552 Tons, 
now lying ‘n the London Docks, will be despatched for the 
Company’s Settlements, from the Portof London, on Monday, 
the ist of October next, and will carry an experienced Sur- 


























eon. 
Apply at the New Zealand House ; or to Mr. Joseru Sray- 
wer, Broke’, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Tuomas Cupnent Harinotos 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, l4th August 1849. 


TEA —# TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

vid E T.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSE 4 Lt tom AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY. — Fassengers HKombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. b. L. Compan y's Steamers. 

MEDIT on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 2uth of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Fians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Stree Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Graham, se. Deputy- Chairman. 

Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq L- . Charles Maitland, Esq 
E. Lennox Boyd, q., Resi William Railton, Psq 
Charles Dow nes, dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
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. NNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in |834, af- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid- up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement 

Its ANNU AL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,000. 

In Is4l, the Company added a bonus of 22. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat- 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3lst Dec” 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 231. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
3st Dec. 1545, is as follows— 





Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 

Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in 1848. at death. 

£. . & & £. s.a 
5,000 13 yrs. 10mths. 787 100 6470168 
5,000 12 years 787 100 = 6,287 10 0 
5,000 10 years 757 100 6,087 100 
5,000 8 years 787 100 5,887 lv O 
5,000 6 years 675 00 5675 00 
5,000 4 years 450 00 5,450 00 
000 years 225 00 5.225 00 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most moucrate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mail, London. 








| priated ad oining lands until required for sale 





y y r 
| LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000 0007. 

This institution is empowered by a sp°cial act of Parlie- 
ment, (ith Vict. c. 9,) and is so constituted as to 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 

than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upw ards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's eramenesene 
has enabled the direetors to offer unusual advantages to potic 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and o 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moauison, Resident Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


YROVIDENT LIFE 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal E. we 
Buildings. Estabi shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,15€,75¢4 
Annual Income, 143,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,765,000l. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Tnrectors 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairman, 
Henry I. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
li. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Es James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Hende rson, M.D. The Kev. James Sherman 
William Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esc 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Ston: 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. P.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squai ire. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 








Chairman. 


| George 





», Esq. 





Examples of the Extinction of l’remiums by the surrender | 
] of Bonuses 





] Bonuses added | 
subsequently, 


| Date of | 


Sum | Original Premium. to be further 
| Policy. | (nsured increased } 
| annually 
£ | s ad. 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 
Isl 1000 3319 2 ditto 
mais oo a4 6 0 ditto 





Example sof Bonw Uses 


added to other Policies | 
a | 





| | fotal with addi- 
Policy | , | Sum | Bonuses | tions to be fur 
No. Date. | Insured. | added ther increased. 
wintiiae |— —|———| 
set | 1807 900 
17s Isto |) 1200 
3392 18 20 So 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plicatioa to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 


USTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 


COMPANY —Incorporated by Royal Charter, « p. 1524. 











Office, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, London. 
J. 8. Brownrigg, Esq. Governor, Ashford, Chertsey, Surrey 
3 W. Blane, Esq *puty-Governor, Salt Hill, Bucks 
. D. Bruce, Esq. (Pletcher, Alexander, and Co.) 10, King’s | 
Arms Yard. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Mark Lane. 
W. 58. Davidson, Esq. (Herries, Farquhar, and Co.) 16. St. 


James's Street. 

John Hodgson, Esq. St. Helen's Piace. 

John Loch, Esq. (Director of the Honourable 
Cc 15, Cavendish Square 

jeribanks, Esq. Bu-by Grove, 

Hon. . Lesiie Melville, (Williams, 
Birchin Lane. 

Henry Porcher, Esq. Park Corner, Hartford Bridge. 

J. Hu. oe nshaw, Esq. (British Lron Company,) South Sea 


East India 







Watford, Herts 
Deacon, and Co 


Lombard Strect. 
Chairman of Royal Exchange, and 


Smith, Payne, and Co 
Esq 
> Docks 
“veneers Esq 


G Director of Sun Fire Office, 
Bury, Ware, Herts. 


Amwell 

The Australian Agric iene al Company, after having for the 
last twenty years confined its operations to cultivating and 
grazing estates, (comprising |, 00,000 acres,) which were se 
lected with great care in New South Wales, has determmed on 
offering for sale, all that portion, contain‘ng nearly 500,000 
acres, situated near the excellect harbour of Port Stephens 
(100 miles from Sydney and it. 5',000 inhabitants). The un 
cultivated or virg'n lands will be sold in lots ef 50 acres each 
at li. per acre; 5 /. paid in England will entitle the purchaser 
to one free intermediate passage to Port Stephens, equivalent 
to 212. and the choice of a freehold of 50 acres throughout the 
above territory. 

Commor will be allowed on the 











Company's unappro- 
upon pas ment 
of a capitation assessment of one penny per head per ann m 
for sheep, for a certain number, not less than one for every 
acre of freehold; or cattle and horses at the rate of one for 
every five shee 

Purchasers of two allotments, or one hundred acres, will be 
entitled to two intermediate, or one cabin passage, equivalent 
to 42, 

Persons with families, desirous to economize, and avail 
themselves of steerage accommodation, according toa fixed 
scale, will be allowed a proportionate deduc:ion on their land 
purchase. 

The cleared and improved lands (with the exception of cer- 
tain reserves for town and village sites, and other purposes 
will be open for sale at the rate of twenty yea's’ purchase of 
the estimated yearly rental, which can only be ascertained on 
the spot ; but any sum paid in this country forthe unimproved 
or virgin lands, will be cevdited to the purchaser, should he 
prefer the former after his arrival in the Colony 

The Company have engaged the services of a gentleman 
many years employed in the Surveyor-General’s Department 
in New South Wales, in which capacity he assisted in the 
survey of the Company’s Lands, and became thoroughl 
acquainted with their character; he will acc mpany the 
emigrants in the first ship,‘ Artemisia,” and assist them in 
selecting their respective allotments, and, from his long 
colonial experience, be able to render them much useful in- 
formation and guidance in the commencement of their opera- 
tions. 

Fine-woolled sheep, horses, and cattle of the best breeds, 
can be purchased of the Company on advantageous terms. 
Vine-cuttings, plants, and sceds, may be obtained from the 
Company's gardens and orchards. 

Purchasers, immediately on landing at Post Stephens, will 
be received hy the Agents of the Company ; shelter will be 
afforded them for a limited period. and means of conveyance 
for themselve. and their luggage furnished them ; all upon the 
most moderate terms. 

The average duration of a passage to New South Wales 
may be taken at 110 days. 

Prospectuses wil be forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom on the transmission of Four Postage stamps, and 
any farther information may be obtained on application to 
the , Geonce Enxostacm, Esq. 12, King’s Arms Yard, 
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TALIAN REFUGEE FUNp 


Committee. 

The Right Honourable Lord Beaumont. 

The Right Honourable Lord Dudley Coutts Stuar 

The Right H mourable T. Milner Gibson, M.P. © MP. 

Sir C. D. O. Jephson Norreys, Bart. M.P. 
Anstey, Chisholm, Esq. M.P. | Jerrold, Dous glas, Esq. 
Ashurst, W. H. jan. Esq. | Landor, Walter Savage, 5 
Brown, F. Carnac, Esq. | Mackinnon, W A. Esq. ‘re 
Cobden, Richard, Esq. M.P. Pheer Thor 
Dickens, Ch rle: s, Esq 
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Yorster, Joh 2 Stone, 
Fox, W. J. Esq. M.P Taylor, Ric hard, Esq. 
Hawkes, Sidney M. Esq. 1 PA Esq 





Hervey, T. 


K Esq. keray, W. M. Esq. 
ILunie, Joseph, 


Esq. M.P. Thompson, Colonel, M.P. 
Honorary Secretaries, 

Hawkes, Sidney Milnes, Esq. | Tavistock House 

Stansfeld, James, Esq J Square, London. 

The generosity and love of justice which dist inguish the 
Fugiish people among all the nations of the earth are appealed 
to, on behalf of the Italian refugees in Eng gland, under cur- 
cumstances unparalleled in history 

The exiles, to a nerous relief of whos« distresses the Eng- 
lish heart is sought to be awakened, were engas ged in the de- 
fence of Rome. They are the good citizens who, when Kome 
was abandoned by her Monarch and Executive, answered to 
th eneral voice, and arose to give her law, tranc juillity, and 
order; who built upon the ruins of a monstrous System which 
had fallen of its own rottenness and corruption, one of mode- 
ration and truth, who established and maintained a 
ment, administered usder the pressure of great diftic ulties, 
with a veneration for the sacred rights of life, lib rty, and 
property, new in Rome —adiministe red with an honesty, for- 
bearance, and singlencss of purpose, that won the respect of 
dis passions ate observers, of all prince iple Ss and parties They 
are the soldiers who defended that Government against the 
united aims of bigotry and despotism, and defended it sue- 


» Tavistock 




















cesstully. Theyare the brave besieged who held Rome with 
a courage and devotion worthy of her anc = glories, bat 
with the ‘magnanimity and clemency of Christian men. 
They are the dignified capitulators, who, when all means of 


| defence were utterly exhausted, opened her gates to a fo reign 


| cause is for the time being lost 


; that their noble spirits may not sink into despair; 





| contri sas they may de 





army forty thousand strong, assembled round the m by an act 
of such stupendous baseness that it will remain an Tace- 
able stain upon the honour and the name of the Freach Go- 
vernment through all the coming ages of the world. 

It is not the only sorrow of the Italian exiles that a noble 
Proseribed, and driven from 
their watch over the beautiful country of their birth and 
their affections, they seck a refuge here in England, almost 
the only free land where they may set foot. And if their claim 
on our hospitality and sympathy needs any streng nening, 
it must not be forgott: n that one representative of the Eng 
lish nation has been found in the person of Mr Mo e O’Perral, 
Goversor of Malta, who, having received with open arms the 
Jesuits and friends of absolutism, did not think it shame to 
cast these wanderers forth from that inhospitable shore, as if 
the ships th .t bore them weve infected with the placue. 

Hunted by their and the world’s enemies—forlorn and 
penniless, reduced to indigence, bereft of almost all that 
makes life dear, an bringing nothing fiom the wreck beyond 
the Mediterranean Sea but hope in the eternal might of the 
principls they have upheld—the Committee named above 
appeals in their behalf to Englishmen, for present he ip. That 
t may not die of want, where they have found a home ; 
that they 
country in their future, be it 
what it may, such associations as such men should connect 
with it, and ever love and honour it with grateful hearts, as 
worthy of its freedom and its high renown ; the Committee 
issues this address, earnestly soliciting subscriptions for their 
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may connect with this free 











The funds raised proposed to be applied to the relief of 
the more immediate ad urgent wants of the exiles, to the 
provision of the means of cnabling them to reach other 
ire, and generally to their assistance 
and protection. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 
any of the members of the Committee, or by the liono ary 
Secretaries, Sidvey Milnes Hawkes and James Stansfeld 
Esqrs. Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London; or may 
be paid in to the folowing 








Bankers 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
» Pay 
Messrs. Coutts, 5 


1,1 


ombard Street; and 
















Tire. NICOLL PALETOL (Registered 6 and 
Ly ec. 65) W AREROOMS 114, 116 . gent Street 
and 22, Coruhill.—Also for Nicoll’s Morning © on now in al- 
most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea- 
side, &c Shooting Jackets adapted for the Moors, &c. Many 
have ass d the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. 
Nicont are the sole Patentees of the desi¢n and material. 
M! S. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 
house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Ship; nd Woollen Trades are in Change Alicy, Cornhill, 





, Regent Street. 

QTATIONERY and ENVELOPES of the best 
quality and lowest prices, at Liwnrrp’s, 143, Strand 

Wedding-cards engraved in the most elegant style, and printed 

ia silver; gentlemen's name plate and !00 best cards for 


4s. 6d. , ladies’, 6s. , card-casesin great variety ; cream laid note 





papers at ls., ts 6d, and 2 ‘ 1¢ packet of 5 quires; gold 
pens, pen-holders, and pencil-cases; despatch-boxes, sta- 
tronery and envelope cases; travelling writing-desks and 


dressing-cases, 
bindings, at Li 


bibles and (o books in plain and elegant 
mubinn’s, 143, ind, facing © atherine Street. 


W: ATCHES and their Management.—T. COX 
SAVORY and CO. have published a Pamphiet de- 
scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at 
the present time, and explaining the advantages of each, 
with Lists of Pric It is intended to give the information 
which should be obtained previous to the purchase of an arti 
cle the prince: pal characteristics of which should be accuracy 
and durability. It also contains remarks on the proper man 
azement of a watch by the wearer It may be had gratis, on 
application personally or by post.—T. x Savory and Co, 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street 


PLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, each of 

infa lible attributes —ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
is highty and universally appreciated for creating and sus- 
taining luxuriant tresses. KOWLAND'S KALYDOR is @ 
prep ration of unparalleled efficacy in improving and deau- 
tifying the skin and comp!exion ; 

















and ROW LAN D'S ODONTO, 
or Pear Dentifrice, is invaluable for its beautifying and pre- 
servative effects on the Tecth and Gums. The Patronage of 
Royalty throuzhout Europe, and the numerous Testimonials 
constantly received of their efticacy, afford the best and surest 
proof of their merits.—Leware of Spurious Imitations. Some 
are offered ender the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at dec p- 
tion. The only z nc of each bears the name of “ Row- 
lands " preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by them at :0, Hatton Garden, London ; and by every 
respectable Chemist “and Perfumer throuz hout the Kinedom. 


CURE OF A SEVERE SKIN 

DISEASE by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—James Jenkins, an agricultural labourer, residing on a farm 
near Newtown, suffered dreadfully from a most fearful disease 
of the Skin, which broke out in blotches in various parts of his 
body; the complaint was gradually impairing his consti- 
tution. he had become low-spirited and nervous. He had 
tried to «btain relief by medicines from two or three medical 
men, but their remedies proved useless. He then commenced 
taking Holloway’s Pills, and rubbing the Viutment well into 
the affected parts ; and by these means he is now restored to 
perfec: health, and his skin freed from all impurities. 
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REMEDY FOR MONETARY PANICS. 
Free Trade in Currency suggested in a brief View 
of the Currency Question. By HAMER STANSFELD, Mer- 


cban Ss. { 
“ © ecacteney of the legal tender to meet the credit li- | 


abilities of the country in times of general discredit, and 
not a deficiency of the currency, the cause of Monetary 
Panics; and an increase of the legal tender, but not of 
the currency, the Remedy.” ; ; 
London: ErrincuamM WILSON, Publisher, 1}, Royal 


Exchange. 
~ This day is published, price 
RESNEL AND 


A Reply to the Calumnies of the “ Athenzwum.” 
Ronext Moon, M.A. Fellow of Queen's College, 


By Cambridge. 





Also, by the same Author, 8vo. boards, 5s. 
FRESNEL AND HIS FOLLOWERS, a Criticism ; to 
which are appenled, Outlines of Theories of Ditfraction 
and Transversal Vibration. 
Cambridge : MAcMILLAN, BARCLAY, and MACMILLAN ; 
London : LONGMAN and Co, 
“Just published, in 72 large 5vo. pages, price only 1s. 6d. 
or postage-free, 2s 
HE BANKRUPT LAW 
TION ACT, passed August 1, 1849; printed verba- 
tim, with a very useful and copious Consulting Index. 
By a BARRISTER. 
nected with the Law of Bankruptcy that has been 
passed during the present century. Combining as it does 
a concentration of the law on the subject, it is essential 
that this full though cheap edition receive an extensive 
circulation amongst the public at large. 
London: James Gitpert, 49, Paternoster Row, Lon- 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 


don. 
~~ NEW WORKS ON EMIGRATION, 
With a Map, price One Shilling, 
GUIDE TO PORT STEPHENS, 
A IN NEW SOUTH WALES, the Colony of the 


‘Australian Agricultural Company. By ALEXANDER 
Hasais, Author of “ Convicts and Settlers,” “ The Emi- 
grant Family,” &c. &c 





Complete in 1 vol. pp. 346, price 10s. Gd. with a coloured 


Map of Nelson, in New Zealand, 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, 


Ninth Thousand, price One Shilling, 
S{DNEY’S AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK, 





New Series, Monthly, small 8vo. price Gd. 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, AND 
TRAVELLER’S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 

The Number for AucusT, Contains: Scenes from the 
Life of a Bushman; a Hunt on the Cannobile—The Use 
of Association— Power's New Zea’and—Pictures of Aus- 
tralian Emigrants— Letter from Patrick sore, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.—Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide — Letters 
from Texas, No. 5—Mrs. Chisholm on the Australian 
Agricultural Company’s Colony— Emigrants’ Questions 


Answered: A Word to Women Emigrating—Our Library 


Table. 


London: W. S. Oxr ard Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster | 


ow 


~ MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 


I. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCVIT. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

The Scottish Marriage and Registration Bills. 
The Caxtons.—Part XV 
Autobiography— Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, 
The Green Hand.—A “ Short” Yarn.—Part LY. 
Moral and Social Condition of Wales. 
The Strayed Reveller. 
New Light on the Story of Lady Grange. 
The Royal Progress. 
Dies Boreales.—No. LV. Christopher under Canvass. 


i. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
eer VI. of a New Edition, in Octavo, 
of THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Arcm- 
BALD ALison, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Price 15s. This Edition 
is printed in Demy Octavo, with a new and elegant type, 
ou superfine paper, and is embellished with Portraits. 


It. 
TLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, Illustra- 
ting ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. By 
ALEXANDER Kertu Jounsvon, F.R.G.S. F G.S. A New 
Issue, published in Monthly Parts with the Library Edi- 
tion of the History. Price 3s. 6d. in demy quarto. 
Iv. 
Part XXX. in medium quarto, price 2s. 6d. 
HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By R. W. But- 
LINGs and WILLIAM Burn, Architects. 
gravings on Steel, and Descriptive Letterpress. 





THE Second VoLomE, containing Sixty Large En- | 


gravings on Steel, with Descriptive Letterpress, is now 
ready, price, in medium quarto, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 2/. Publishing in Monthly Paris. To be com- 
pleted in Four Volumes, 
v. 
Part vi vin imperial quarto, price 3s. 6d. 
OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, Reduced 
. from the Edition in Imperial Folio, for the use o 
Cc olleges, Academies, and Families. 
The Six Parts now Published contain the following 
PLATES. 
Geological Structure of the Globe. 
Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 
Mountain Chains of America. 
Slacier Systems. 
Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 
Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean. 
Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean. 
Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 
Tidal Chart of the World. 
10. River Map of Europe and Asia, 
11, River Map of America. 
12. Map of 1-«:hermal Lines. 
To be comple'« in One Volume imperial quarto, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 


, London, 
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This is the most important act con- | 


Four large En- | 


Jobn O'Connell, Esq. $1.H. 

Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERIENCES DURING 
A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER FROM 1833 TO 1848. 

By Joux O'Connett, Esq. M.P. 


RicuarpD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


J2ew Wlork by the Author of “ Typee,” and “ Mardi.” 
On Friday will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
REDBURN; HIS FIRST VOYAGE: 

BEING THE SAILOR BOY'S CONFESSIONS. 

By Herman Mevvitve, Author of “ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 
RicuArp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


fHiss Pardor. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
Tk COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
KING OF FRANCE, 
By Miss Parvor, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France,” 
“ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
Ricuanp Benriey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











Netw Work by the Author of “ Cosmos.” 
On Wednesday, September 26th, will be published, in Two Volumes 16mo. 
UNIFORM WITH MR. MURRAY’S “HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY,” 
ASPECTS OF NATURE, 
IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND IN DIFFERENT CLIMATES, 
BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction and codperation, and at his express desire, 
| $y Mrs. SABINE. 
London: LonamMan, Brown, Green, and LonGmMans; and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Wungarp and Transplbania. 
Next Week a New Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 
PAGET’S 
COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY AND 
TRANSYLVANIA; 
WITH REMARKS ON THEIR CONDITION, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMICAL. 
“ We must now turn aside to make a short excursion into Hungary, with Mr. Paget for our guide. It would not 
be well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers our interest to flag, and appears to have made himself accu- 


rately acquainted, not only with the localities and traditions of the country, but with its whole history and insti- 
tutions, which present so many points of analogy to those of England, as really to invest the subject with a new 


2 vols. 8vo. 


SOCIAL, 


and peculiar interest for an Englishman.”— Quarterly Review. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in post §vo. (pp. 596), price 12s. 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 
CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPA- 
RATE SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES, 

By James Nicoi, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 

*“ A copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the latest 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 
singular questions that geology embraces.” —Spectator. 

“ There is a completeness about ihis Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing this 

| branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of each mineral, 
and the anylyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in any work on 


|} mineralogy in the English language.”—Athenewmn, 





In a handsome volume folio, price 2/. 16s. strongly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 
A NEW EDITION OF 
Wed (OND nn 1 ’ ‘ 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS, 


The Work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical knowledge, and whether 
on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any other 


| work of its class. 
The General Index, an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 57,000 


Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found, 





In I thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s, the Eighth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE FOR POPULAR USE. 


Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
| tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavtay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physiclan-Accoucheur to the New 


| 
| 
| 
Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abercrombie. 
| 


Town Dispensary. 
“ Just such a work as every head of a family ought to have on his book-shelf.”—Brighton Herald. 
“If sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” —Bath Herald. 
“Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popular system of medicine.”—Xdinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal. . 
“We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consultation.”—Ziterary Gazette. ’ 
“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


ApaM and CHARLES BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST SEASON, 
By JOHN W. PARKER, West Srranp. 





Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy; with some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy. Second Edition. 2 vols. Octavo, 30s. 





A View of the Art of Colonization; with 
present reference to the British Empire; in Letters be- 
tween a Statesman and a Colonist. Edited by (one of 
the writers) EDWARD GinBON WAKEFIELD. Octavo, 12s. 


Mr. Roebuck on the Colonies of England; 
a Plan for the Government of Some Portion of our Colo- 
nial Possessions. Octavo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 





Mr. Cornewall Lewis on the Influence of Au- 
thority in Matters of Opinion. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 





Sir Thomas Phillips on Wales ; the Language, 
Social Condition, Moral Ch ter, and Religi Opi- 
nions of the People, Considered in their relation to Edu- 
cation. Octavo, I4s. 











Rev. George Williams on the Holy City; 
Historical, Topographical, and Antiquarian Notices of 
Jerusalem. Second Edition. Octavo, 2 large vols. 2/. 5s. 
With numerous Illustrations, and considerable Additions, 
including 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE HOLY 

SEPULCHRE. 
By Professor WILuI1s. 
With this edition is also published, 
A PLAN OF THE TOWN AND ENVIRONS OF 
JERUSALEM, 
copied, by permission of Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey, from the Original Drawing of the Survey made 
by Lieuts. Aldrich and Symonds, of the Royal Engineers. 
under the orders of Lieut.-Col. And . di 
the Royal Engineers in Syria. 

*,* The Survey, of which this is a copy, is the only 
one that has ever been made by professional Surveyors, 
and is beautifully engraved by Mr. Lowry. The forms 
of the mountains and valleys are for the first time ren- 
dered with the accuracy of a model from the contour 
lines of the Original Drawings. 

THE PLAN, with an Historical and Descriptive Me- 
moir, reprinted from ‘* Williams’s Holy City,” may be 
had separately, price 9s. ; and also Mounted on Canvass, 
with Rollers, for use in Libraries, Schools, &c. price 18s. 


Professor Willis’s Architectural History of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Reprinted from the above Work. 
With original Illustrations, 9s, 











Dr. Watson’s Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. Third Edition. 2 vols. Octavo, 34s. 


Rev. R. A. Willmott’s Journal of Summer 
Time in the Country. 5s. 


Mr. Byam’s Wild Life in the Interior of Cen- 
tral America. With Frontispiece, 5s. 


Dr. Whewell’s Elements of Morality ; in- 
cluding Polity. New Edition, 2 vols. reduced in size and 
price, 15s. 


Professor J. D. Forbes on the Danger of 
Superticial Knowledge. 2s. 


The Evils of England, “Social and Economi- 
cal. By a London Physician. 2s. 6d. 


Brampton Rectory; or the Lesson of Life. 
Post octavo, 8s, 6d. 


The Archbishop of York’s Charge delivered 
at his Primary Visitation in 1849. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


The Archbishop of Dublin’s Essays on Dif- 
ficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul. Sixth 
Cheaper Edition, 8s. 








Archdeacon Hare’s Parish Sermons. Second 


Series. Octavo, 12s, 





Rev. F. D. Maurice on the Prayer-Book : 
Eighteen Sermons preached at Lincoln's Inn. 5s. 6d. 


Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected 
and arranged for use; with Notes and Introduction by 
R. C. Trencu, M.A Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London, 7s. or 14s. bound in antique calf. 


Rey. Charles Kingsley’s Village Sermons. 


5s. 
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Colonel J. R. Jackson on Minerals and their 
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Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. J, E. Reade’s Revelations of Life, and 


other Poems. 


The Handbook for New Zealand. The most 
recent Information, compiled for the Use of Intending 
Colonists. By a Late Magistrate of the Territory. 6s. 


Plan of the Association for Founding the 
Settlement of Canterbury, in New Zealand, Third Edi- 
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Mr. Arthur Scratchley’s Treatise on Benefit 
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Dr. Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid; contain- 
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Remarks on Mathematical Reasoning. Fifth Edition, 
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Introductory Lessons on the Study of the 
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